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THE  CLOVER  MEADOW 

By  Duncan  McKellar 

FAIR  Aurora  in  the  East, 

Smiles  away  the  nightly  gloom, 
And  awakens  with  her  kiss, 

Purpling  fields  of  clover  bloom. 

♦ 

Dewdrops  strung  on  gossamers, 

By  her  radiant  eyes  are  seen — 
Scintillating  beads  of  light, 

Jewels  for  a  fairy  queen. 

Pours  the  tuneful  bob-o-link 
On  the  wing  his  matin  song 
To  his  brooding  mate  that  spreads 
Guarding  pinions  o’er  her  young. 

Meadow  larks  with  rapid  flight, 

O’er  the  pastures  blithely  sail, 

Clear  upon  the  limpid  air, 

Comes  the  piping  of  the  quail. 

Bees  are  making  melody, 

As  from  bloom  to  bloom  they  dart, 
Seeking  with  unwearied  wing, 

Nectar  in  each  petal’s  heart. 

Busy  mowers  swing  their  blades, 

To  and  fro  the  livelong  day, 

Till  the  evening  breezes  blow, 

Stealing  fragrance  from  the  hay. 
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By  W.  H.  Porter,  Editor  of  “The  Farmer’s  Advocate” 


A  DISCOUNT  of  twenty  shillings 
per  hundred  weight  is  the  handi¬ 
cap  placed  on  Canadian  bacon 
when  it  sells  alongside  of  the  Danish 
product  on  the  British  market.  Some¬ 
times  the  discount  is  more — sometimes 
less.  Danish  butter  and  Danish  eggs 
likewise  command  a  right-hand  position 
in  John  Bull’s  market  place.  The  Lur 
Brand  that  designates  the  high  quality 
goods  coming  in  steady  volume  across 
the  North  Sea  from  Esbjerg,  on  the 
Jutland  Coast,  means  something  to 
British  traders  and  to  British  con¬ 
sumers.  They  translate  the  Lur  Brand 
to  stand  for  honesty  and  integrity,  a 
high  standard  of  quality,  and  a  nation’s 
guarantee. 

What  farmer,  even  in  the  remote 
corners  of  Canada,  has  not  heard  of 
Denmark?  Some  say  they  have  heard 
too  much.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Den¬ 
mark  is  heralded  the  world  over  as  the 
foremost  country  in  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  amongst  farmers.  The  writer 
since  boyhood,  has  heard  oft-repeated 
tales  of  Danish  farming  and  marketing 
methods,  and  I  long  cherished  the  hope 
that  I  might  some  day  see  Denmark 
with  my  own  eyes.  The  opportunity 
came  and  I  here  set  down  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  made  during  that  visit  to  the 
little  country  of  the  big  ideas. 

One  is  likely  to  be  disappointed  with 
Denmark  as  an  agricultural  country. 
I  was,  for  it  did  not  come  up  to  my 
expectations  in  regard  to  soil  fertility, 
crop  production  and  general  appear¬ 


ance.  It  was  not  so  much  like  a  garden 
as  I  had  allowed  myself  to  believe.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  cannot  study  Den¬ 
mark  closely  and  come  away  with  any¬ 
thing  but  respect  for  the  organization 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  a  hope 
that  a  seed  or  cutting  of  their  co¬ 
operative  spirit  might  be  induced  to 
take  root  in  Canada. 

The  story  of  Denmark’s  internal 
reorganization  and  development  is 
known  as  well  by  the  readers  of  this 
article  as  by  the  writer.  That  story 
needs  no  retelling;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion  were  at  one  time  exceedingly  hard 
pressed,  and  they  would  be  now,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  organizations  through 
which  they  buy  and  sell.  The  soil  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  hungry  one,  in 
some  places  of  only  moderate  strength, 
and  all  along  the  North  Sea,  quite  light 
and  sandy.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
concentrates  fed  is  imported.  It  is 
variously  estimated  as  between  60  and 
70  per  cent.  .The  Danes  formerly  im¬ 
ported  large  quantities  of  feeding  stuffs 
from  Russia,  but  now  they  bring  vast 
stores  of  maize  and  oil  cake  from 
America. 

Ontario  farmers  complain  of  hard 
times,  and  not  without  cause,  but  the 
Danish  farmers  would*  become  wealthy 
under  Ontario  conditions,  while  our 
farmers,  if  they  practiced  their  indiffer¬ 
ent  methods  in  Denmark,  would  starve 
to  death.  The  impelling  force  behind 
Denmark’s  development  and  the  reason 
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for  success  are  conveyed  in  one  short 
sentence  uttered  by  their  Minister  of 
Agriculture:  “Necessity  teaches  naked 
women  to  spin.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing  that 
the  co-operative  organization  of  the 
country  places  the  responsibility  for 
quality  of  product  cn  the  shoulders  of 
the  producers  themselves.  They  are 
not  bewildered  or  beguiled  by  exporters 
or  middlemen.  I  make  this  reference 
because  a  similar  situation  exists  in 
practically  every  country  that  is  gain¬ 
ing  prestige  in  the  world’s  markets. 
The  Province  of  Friesland,  in  Holland, 
is  perhaps  organized  for  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  better  than  any  part  of  Denmark, 


for  so  many  sides  of  bacon  per  week, 
The  manager  filled  these  orders  weekly 
and  in  ten  days  he  drew  on  his  cus¬ 
tomers  at  his  own  price.  That  repre¬ 
sents  honesty  and  integrity,  and  it 
represents  a  degree  of  confidence  in 
business  that  we  have  not  seen  sur¬ 
passed.  I  am  convinced  that  not  until 
Canadian  farmers  organize  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  the  standard  of  quality 
in  the  goods  exported;  not  until  they 
realize  that  they  have  everything  at 
stake  and  are  the  losers  when  a  Canadian 
product  makes  a  bad  impression  abroad ; 
and  not  until  they  cease  to  be  influenced 
by  selfish  and  interested  parties  will  we 
make  any  appreciable  headway  in  the 


A  Landrace  Sow  that  reared  51  pigs  in  five  litters  and  her  progeny 
required  units  of  feed  for  1  unit  of  gain. 


and  their  marketing  machinery  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complete.  Then  there  is  New 
Zealand,  a  coming  country,  where  the 
marketing  end  of  the  business  is  not 
burdened  or  circumscribed  with  an 
entrenched  system  of  exporters  and 
distributors  apart  from  the  inelustry 
itself.  And  who  can  say  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  done  better  by  any  group 
of  merchants  than  it  is  done  by  the 
employees  of  the*  farmers  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned?  The  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  packing  plants  in  Den¬ 
mark  showed  me  his  order  book  and 
in  it  were  standing  orders  from  some  of 
the  best  houses  in  England  and  Scotland 


building  up  of  our.  export  trade.  This 
is  only  an  apparent  digression  from  the 
subject,  for  if  Denmark  teaches  one 
lesson  it  shows  farmers  that  it  pays 
them  handsomely  to  be  masters  in  their 
own  household. 

The  story  of  Denmark’s  co-operative 
egg  circles  is  known  to  practically  all 
students  of  agriculture,  but  one  obser¬ 
vation  made  in  this  connection  will, 
perhaps,  add  testimony  to  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  of  the  Danes.  I 
watched  them  packing  eggs  at  one 
plant  and  was  interested  in  the 
kind  of  case  used.  Their  package  is 
different  from  ours.  They  use  one 
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case  that  holds  about  1,200  eggs, 
and  another  that  accommodates  about 
1,400  eggs.  Apart  from  a  wooden 
partition  up  and  down  in  the  centre 
there  is  no  filler  or  cardboard 
layer  used.  The  eggs  a're  packed  in 
layers  and  separated  only  by  excelsior 
or  wood  wool.  Tier  upon  tier  is  thus 
built  up  with  the  excelsior  between. 
When  one  case  was  completed  and 
before  the  lid  was  put  on,  the  manager 
of  the  plant,  who  weighs  about  200 
pounds,  sat  squarely  on  the  top  layer 
without  cracking  an  egg. 

Dairying  is  the  leading  and  dominant 
industry  oi  the  country — all  others  are 


secondary  and  in  some  cases  contingent 
on  it.  They  have  a  distinctive  dairy 
breed,  the  Red  Danish,  and  their  record 
of  performance  work — not  the  show¬ 
ring — is  the  star  they  steer  by.  They 
have  their  exhibitions,  of  course,  but 
even  here  the  judges  base  decisions  not 
on  appearance  alone  but  on  actual  pro¬ 
duction  and  records  of  production.  The 
Danes  leave  nothing  to  prejudice  or 
chance. 

The  dairy  industry  presents  many 
lessons,  but  we  hasten  on  to  a  mention 
of  swine  rearing  and  swine  improve¬ 
ment  work.  Their  method  of  improv¬ 


ing  the  swine  stock  is  typically  Danish, 
and  exemplifies,  perhaps,  better  than 
any  other  instance  we  might  cite,  the 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Danish  way  of  doing  things.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  breeding  stock  in  Den¬ 
mark  can  be  traced  largely  to  the  work 
of  the  breeding  centres  and  experiment 
stations,  which  perform  a  service  un¬ 
paralleled  anywhere  in  swine  improve¬ 
ment  activity. 

Denmark  is  divided  into  nine  districts 
for  purposes  of  swine  improvement 
work,  and  each  district  has  a  supervisor 
responsible  to  the  Danish  Commis¬ 
sioner.  In  these  nine  districts  are  132 


breeding  centres  for  the  Landrace 
breed  and  30  breeding  centres  for  York¬ 
shires.  The  Landrace  or  native  swine 
predominates.  They  are  a  long-sided, 
smooth-shouldered,  strong-boned  type 
of  hog.  Yorkshires  also  hold  an  im¬ 
portant  place,  not  so  much  as  bacon 
producers — although  they  are  used  in 
their  purity  for  that  purpose — but  to 
cross  on  a  Landrace  sow  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bacon  hogs.  Of  the  pure 
breeds  the  Landrace  mature  the  quick¬ 
est;  the  pure  Yorkshires  do  not  mature 
at  such  an  early  age,  but  they  make 
more  economical  gains;  while  the  York- 
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shire-Landrace  cross  excels  in  earliness 
of  maturity,  cheapness  of  production, 
and  quality  of  product.  It  is  the  hope 
of  some  that  the  Landrace  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  the  one  and  only  bacon 
breed  in  Denmark.  However,  breeding 
centres  are  still  conducted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  perpetuating  and  improving  the 
Yorkshire. 

A  breeding  centre  is  simply  a  farm  on 
which  a  considerable  number  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock  are  kept,  but  it  cannot  become 
a  breeding  centre  unless  it  is  so  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Government,  and  all  the 
breeding  stock  kept  in  it  approved. 
These  breeding  centres  are  inspected 
regularly.  No  one  is  allowed  to  manage 
a  breeding  centre  unless  the  premises 
are  kept  clean  and  the  records  correct  in 
every  detail.  A  sloppy,  careless  farmer 
would  never  be  able  to  operate  a 
breeding  centre  in  Denmark. 

The  owner  of  the  centre  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  book,  in  which  are  recorded  all 
the  details  concerning  the  breeding 
stock  that  a  prospective  purchaser 
might  want  to  see.  All  the  pigs  in  the 
litter  are  ear-marked  with  the  breeding 
centre  number  and  the  herd-book  num¬ 
ber  of  their  dam.  A  visitor  can  see 
from  the  pigs  what  sow  they  have  for 
dam,  and  then  all  he  has  to  do  is  call 
for  the  breeding  book.  This  book  will 
show  what  sire  the  pigs  are  by,  and  it 
will  also  show  what  kind  of  a  breeder 
the  dam  is,  the  number  and  size  of  the 
litters  to  which  she  has  given  birth,  the 
number  of  pigs  raised,  the  number  sold 
for  breeding  purposes,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  book  will  show  how  many 
pounds  of  feed  have  been  required  to 
produce  one  pound  of  gain  in  the 
progeny  of  the  sow  in  question,  as  well 
as  the  age  at  which  they  came  to 
maturity. 

The  last  official  report  shows  that  the 
132  Landrace  breeding  centres  contain 
altogether  about  900  sows  and  175 


boars.  The  30  Yorkshiie  centres  con¬ 
tain  about  182  sows  and  39  boars. 

The  work  of  the  breeding  centres 
would  not  be  complete  without  the 
experiment  stations,  where  young  from 
the  breeding  stock  are  sent  for  feeding 
and  slaughtering  in  order  to  test  the 
suitability  of  the  parents  for  breeding 
purposes. 

The  Danes  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  good  breeding  centres  only;  they 
must  have  authentic  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  breeding  stock  they  intend  to 
use.  Consequently,  three  experiment 
stations  were  established  where  experi¬ 
mental  feeding  is  carried  on.  Four 
pigs,  two  sows  and  two  farrows,  are 
selected  from  a  litter  born  at  the  breed¬ 
ing  centre.  These  are  sent,  at  about 
eight  weeks  of  age,  to  the  experiment 
station,  where  thev  ate  reared  and 
slaughtered.  The  pigs  are  weighed 
when  received  at  the  station,  and  at 
once  put  on  feed  suitable  for  their  age. 
All  pigs  at  the  station  of  the  same  age, 
and  at  all  stations,  receive  the  same 
kind  of  feed.  Accurate  account  of  all 
the  feed  fed  is  kept  on  a  chart,  and  the 
pigs  are  weighed  every  two  weeks  during 
their  lifetime  at  the  station.  When  the 
hogs  mature  they  are  slaughtered  under 
the  supervision  of  expert  judges,  and 
scored  according  to  their  quality,  weight, 
etc.  When  hanging  on  the  rail,  the 
smoothness  of  shoulder,  length  of  middle 
thickness  of  streak,  neatness  of  ham  and 
proportion  of  fat  to  lean  are  specially 
considered.  If  the  pigs  from  any  litter 
fall  short  of  standard  requirements,  in 
regard  to  period  reaching  maturity, 
amount  of  feed  required  per  pound  of 
gain,  or  in  quality  of  product,  their  dam 
is  condemned  for  breeding  purposes  at 
the  breeding  centre.  Tf  the  pigs  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  the  parent¬ 
age  is  given  official  approval.  Seventy - 
five  per  cent,  of  the  boars  used  through¬ 
out  Denmark  during  the  last  three  years 
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have  come  out  of  these  breeding 
centres,  and  they  have  contributed,  in 
a  large  measure,  to  the  quality  of 
Danish  bacon. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the 
method  employed  by  the  packing  plant 
in  paying  producers  for  their  hogs. 
No  payment  is  made  at  the  co-operative 
packing  plants  until  the  hogs  are 
slaughtered  and  appraised  on  the  rail. 
The  grower  is  paid  on  the  basis  of 
dead  weight  and  quality.  This,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  still  one  step  ahead 
of  hog  grading  as  we  have  it  in  this 
country. 

There  are  forty-five  co-operative 
packing  plants  and  twelve  privately- 
owned  ones  in  this  small  country. 
Practically  90  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  are 


delivered  to  the  plants  in  carts  and 
wagons.  The  farmers  are  paid  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade,  as  indicated  before,  and 
if  they  are  not  producing  the  right  kind 
the  packing  plant  manager  is  not  back¬ 
ward  in  telling  them  about  it. 

We  have  enumerated  a  few  instances 
which  explain  in  part  the  differential  of 
twenty  shillings  per  hundred  weight 
between  Canadian  and  Danish  bacon 
on  the  British  market. 

Danish  methods  are  indeed  worthy  of 
emulation,  but  before  we  can  take  any 
forward  steps  in  the  direction  the  Danes 
are  travelling,  we  must  engender  the 
co-operative  spirit  and  learn  to  work 
with  our  neighbor  in  the  enterprise  that 
will  benefit  us  both.  Co-operation  is 
the  secret  of  Danish  success. 


By  F.  Morris,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 


With  the  Scientists  on  a  Motor  Jaunt  Through  South-western  Ontario 


^T  WAS  on  Saturday,  June  17th,  that 
four  of  us  gathered  in  Guelph  for  a 
trip  to  Pelee  Point  by  way  of  the 
Rondeau.  We  planned  to  camp  out 
for  a  fortnight  and  scour  the  district, 
each  in  his  own  line  of  research.  Pri¬ 
marily  I  was  to  pair  off  with  Professor 
Howitt  on  a  plant  quest,  while  Professors 
Walker  and  Baker  took  the  lion’s  share 
of  insect  spoil. 

During  the  week-end  in  Guelph,  my 
host  took  me  out  on  a  round  or  two  just 
to  get  us  both  in  trim,  and  certainly 
when  we  started  west  on  Monday  things 
looked  rosy  to  the  nature-lover’s  eye. 
At  least  three  finds  had  hoisted  the 
botanist  up  to  the  top  of  his  bent:  a 
little  stroll  by  the  river  had  wafted  him 
back  in  spirit,  first  to  early  days  of 
orchid-hunting  in  Canada,  and  then  to 


the  years  of  his  childhood  in  Scotland, 
actually  a  full  half-century  ago;  for 
hardly  had  he  discovered  a  fine  colony 
of  the  Shining  Ladies’  Tresses  (Spir- 
anthes  lucida)  in  a  moist  river-meadow, 
than  he  suddenly  clapped  eyes  on  the 
sky-blue  blossoms  of  the  beautiful 
European  Veronica  of  the  British  hedge¬ 
rows  (Veronica  chamaedrys),  known  to 
English  children  and  loved  even  in  the 
nursery  as  “Bird’s  Eyes,”  a  life-long 
favorite  through  such  early  associations. 
It  was  growing  on  the  edge  of  some 
shrubberies  in  a  deserted  old  garden  of 
other  days. 

On  Sunday,  while  motoring  up  a  steep 
hill  some  miles  out  of  Guelph,  my  good 
host  suddenly  reined  in  his  fiery  Ford 
at  the  summit  and  mysteriously  directed 
me  to  climb  the  fence  into  a  gravel  pit 
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and  report  on  a  clump  of  stout  green 
stems  with  yellowish  blossoms.  This 
was  the  Rue,  a  plant  hoary  with  tradi¬ 
tion  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  for 
centuries  a  favorite  spice  all  the  world 
over,  with  its  double  appeal  to  palate 
and  nostril ;  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  it  was  certainly  a  runaway 
here  from  some  neighboring  cottage 
garden;  I  had  never  seen  it  growing 
wild  before,  and  if  my  host  had  brought 
me  to  the  spot  with  a  shrewd  forecast 
of  its  spiritual  effect,  he  can  claim 
psychological  powers  of  no  mean  order. 
The  sight  of  that  plant  roused  me  to  a 
fanatical  pitch,  but,  alas!  “the  best  laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
a-gley”;  my  host  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  had  overshot  the  mark,  for 
there  was  a  little  more  than  Rue  behind 
that  fence,  and  “the  little  more  and 
how  much  it  was”;  on  nearly  every 
stalk  of  the  plant  were  well-fed  larvae 
of  the  Eastern  Swallow-tail  Butterfly 
(Papilio  asterias),  so  commonly  found 
on  the  leaves  of  umbelliferous  plants. 
I  blame  those  striped  and  speckled 
caterpillars  for  all  that  happened  after¬ 
wards.  I  entered  the  gravel  pit  a 
Simon  Pure  plant-lover,  I  emerged  a 
doddering  entomologist. 

Our  trip  west  was  made  at  too  high 
a  speed  for  either  observations  or  cap¬ 
tures;  we  passed  through  some  very 
picturesque  country,  and  when  I  found 
myself  being  whisked  along  the  Blen¬ 
heim  road  in  the  direction  of  Wood- 
stock,  the  force  of  associations  was  too 
much  for  me  and  in  spirit  I  was  back 
at  Oxford  in  my  undergraduate  days. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Ford  should 
lead  the  way  as  its  chauffeur  was  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  route;  but  west  of  Galt 
the  Willis-Knight  suddenly  shot  past 
us  and,  instead  of  holding  straight  on 
towards  Hickson  as  arranged,  turned 
south  along  the  line  of  regular  traffic; 
after  much  honking  of  horns  and  shout¬ 


ing,  we  determined  to  let  the  error 
stand,  knowing  that  retribution  would 
overtake  them,  if  we  didn’t,  in  the  shape 
of  bad  roads;  and  so  we  held  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way,  a  shorter  and 
smoother  one. 

Some  distance  west  of  London  I 
caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  moist 
pasture  dotted  with  tall  white  flower 
stems,  the  spreading  panicles  of  some 
handsome  wild  plant  that  didn’t  look 
familiar.  It  was  against  the  law  to 
talk  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  before 
I  had  summoned  up  courage  enough  to 
break  the  law,  we  had  left  this  pleasing 
vision  many  rods  behind.  Fortunately, 
highways  under  repair  presently  forced 
us  down  a  detour,  and  on  a  secluded 
back  road  these  fascinating  fairies  of 
field  flowers  waylaid  us  once  more, 
crowding  up  to  the  fences  and  lining 
the  sides  of  the  road:  we  were  am¬ 
bushed,  'just  as  plainly  as  if  we  had 
found  the  fence  rails  piled  across  the 
roadway.  The  car  was  stopped,  and 
we  feasted  our  eyes  on  their  first  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Smooth  Beard  Tongue 
(Pentstemon  laevigatus) ;  a  beautiful 
sight,  these  floral  spires  writh  their 
symmetrical  sprays  of  wide-belled 
flowers. 

Some  distance  east  of  Wardsville  we 
suffered  a  blow-out,  and  it  was  my  turn 
to  feel  uncomfortable.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “lucus  a  non  lucendo,”  I  was 
appointed  the  motor  mechanic  of  the 
trip;  I  am  left-handed  and  my  fingers 
are  all  thumbs;  when  I  screw  hinges  on 
to  a  screen  door,  it  always  gives  me  a 
shock  of  surprise  to  see  the  door  swing. 
Quite  frequently  this  shock  of  surprise 
fails  to  come,  owang  to  mv  having 
fastened  the  hinges  on  the  inside  instead 
of  the  outside.  My  host’s  gentle  smile 
of  enjoyment  at  my  dilemma  became 
to  my  frazzled  nerves  exasperatingly 
broad,  a  horrid  horse-grin,  as  of  an  ogre 
gloating  over  his  supper  of  boiled  baby. 
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Fortunately  some  school  children  gath¬ 
ered  round  us  and  showed  me  how  to 
detach  the  spare  tire  from  the  back  of 
the  car,  which  end  of  the  wrench  to 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  the  direction 
required  for  unscrewing  nuts.  It  licks 
me  how  they  learn  so  much ;  when  I  was 
a  schoolboy  we  did  homework  whenever 
we  weren’t  in  school,  and  since  I  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  I  haven’t  found  time 
even  to  read  about  mechanics.  At 
Wardsville  we  found  a  garage  and 
invested  in  new  tires.  Here  my  host’s 
turn  came  to  give  himself  away,  and 
prove  that  after  all  he  was  only  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  A  wrench  belonging  to  the 
garage  and  some  straps  belonging  to 
the  car,  which  had  been  lying  on  the 
ground  while  repairs  were  under  way, 
could  nowhere  be  found ;  each  of  us'* 
suspected  the  others,  but  after  searching 
high  and  low  without  the  least  shadow 
of  success,  we  were  obliged  at  last  to 
part  company,  the  garage  man  returned 
to  his  shop,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 
Next  morning  at  Ridgetown,  our  lost 
straps  and  the  garage-man’s  stolen 
wrench  turned  up  under  the  seat  of  the 
car,  where  the  Professor  had  carefully 
stowed  them  away,  absent-mindedly, 
while  absorbed  doubtless  in  some  ab- 
struce  problem  of  plant  morphology. 

Just  what  we  looked  like,  indeed,  to 
an  unbaised  mind,  as  we  sped  west  all 
day,  is  something  “I  am  woes  to  think 
on,”  as  Burns  aptly  remarks  in  his 
Address  to  the  Deil.  Togged  for  tough¬ 
ing  it  in  camp  with  the  oldest  and 
seediest  clothes  we  could  find,  we  drove 
along  in  a  car  equipped  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  biological  laboratory; 
glass-jars,  demijohns,  puncheons  and 
packing-cases  went  glug-glug,  rattle  and 
splash  from  running-baord  to  running- 
board  across  the  tonneau;  the  day  was 
fiery  hot  and  so  sultry  that  the  man 
beside  the  chauffeur  kept  falling  asleep, 
his  head  nodding  and  jolting  and  rolling 


from  side  to  side  in  drunken  imitation 
of  an  India-rubber  idiot  on  a  spree. 
So  equipped,  so  dressed  and  drunken- 
drowsy,  we  rode  lurching  and  gurgling 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  rum-running 
district. 

Whatever  suspicions  we  may  have 
excited  along  the  road,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  hotel  staff  at 
Ridgetown  that  we  belonged  to  an  order 
of  guests  on  whom  courtesies  would  be 
wasted.  The  general  attitude  was  well 
expressed  in  the  contemptuous  sweep 
of  a  right  arm,  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
double  gesticulation  of  finger  and  thumb 
— in  which  the  dining  room  girl  graphi¬ 
cally  outlined  to  the  manager  the  hori¬ 
zontal  abbreviation  of  our  Entomo¬ 
logist’s  military  moustache  and  the 
obconical  dependence  of  the  biologist’s 
goatee.  For  a  brief  span  only  did  we 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  flunkeydom,  and 
that  was  just  before  our  departure  in 
the  morning;  we  were  half  way  to  the 
Rondeau  before  we  discovered  the 
source  of  these  surprising  rays:  the 
biologist  had  borrowed  his  father’s 
valise,  and  from  its  handle  still  fluttered 
the  labelled  legend  —  “Sir  Edmund 
Walker.”  After  searching  us  carefully 
over,  one  by  one,  for  signs  of  gentle 
nurture,  they  had  evidently  in  their 
bewilderment  decided  to  take  no 
chances,  and  had  dubbed  us  all  four 
Knights. 

As  we  neared  the  Eau,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  sandy  heath  gay  with  blos¬ 
soms,  orange,  yellow,  pale  blue  and 
violet.  Such  a  riot  of  color  was  not  to 
be  resisted;  we  jumped  from  the  car 
and  ran  to  investigate.  The  orange- 
yellow  was  the  Hairy  Puccoon,  a  lovely 
flower  that  luxuriates  all  over  this 
district;  the  pale  blue  was  the  Spiked 
Lobelia,  an  old  friend,  and  the  violet 
was  the  Hairy  Beard  Tongue  that 
haunts  the  lime  stone  flats  from  Hast¬ 
ings  to  Niagara  and  then  some!  And 
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the  botanists  had  by  no  means  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  madness  in  the  party;  for  when 
we  reached  the  reed  beds  of  the  Eau 
our  dragonflyer  suddenly  tried  to  climb 
out  of  the  car  and  had  to  be  held  in  by 
main  force.  He  had  already  made  one 
Canadian  record  on  the  way  to  Ridge- 
town  and  took  his  revenge  on  us  in 
characteristic  fashion  by  adding  three 
more  before  the  trip  was  done.  The 
captures  were  all  southern  forms,  the 
Lesser  Sand  Cricket  the  Green-legged 
Locust,  a  Damsel-fly  and  a  Dragon¬ 
fly. 

After  passing  through  the  trim  and 
cultivated  spaces  by  the  Park  entrance, 
with  their  garden  plots,  enclosures  and 
cages,  all  filled  with  things  tame  and 
foreign,  we  passed  into  open  glades  and 
finally  woods  south  of  the  neck  and  east 
of  the  Eau.  In  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
wild  turkeys  and  deer  could  be  seen, 
and  fringing  the  sandy  road  a  most 
refreshing  display  of  wild  flowers,  in¬ 
cluding  with  what  we  had  already 
found,  Butterfly  Weed,  the  Canada 
Lily,  the  Wood  Lily,  all  rich  orange, 
and  here  and  there  crimson  splashes  of 
Painted  Cup  or  Castilleia. 

A  mile  or  two  in,  we  turned  to  the  left 
near  one  of  the  fishing  stations,  and  in 
a  grove  of  white  pines,  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  pitched  our  tent. 
Next  day  we  started  in  to  explore  the 
land  for  its  flora  and  fauna;  and  here 
I  am  bound  to  admit  a  elistinct  sense  of 
disappointment.  There  were  almost 
no  woods  with  flowers  in  them.  In  the 
Park  itself  the  deer  had  almost  exter- 
minateel  the  native  vegetation,  anel  out- 
siele  was  nothing  but  barren  marshes, 
dry  sandy  pastures,  flat  deserts  of  fruit 
farms,  vegetable  gardens,  tobacco  fields 
-nature  driven  out  with  a  hoe  and  as 
yet  disdaining  to  return.  Far  more 
interesting  than  the  flowers  were  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  many  of  them  quite 
new  and  even  old  acquaintances,  grown 


out  of  all  recognition  in  this  Eden  of 
genial  warmth ;  big  forest  trees  of 
Tulipodendron  and  Catalpa,  Sassafras 
everywhere  with  stems  10-14  inches  in 
diameter,  even  the  Poison  Ivy  almost 
a  self-supporting  tree  with  trunk  of  no 
small  girth ;  groves  of  red  cedar,  oaks 
of  every  variety,  chestnut,  hickory  and 
walnut. 

Bird-life,  too,  was  full  of  varied  in¬ 
terest.  One  of  the  first  things  we 
noticed  was  the  abundance  of  Mourning 
Doves,  perched  on  the  wires  or  feeding 
on  the  road  in  flocks  of  six  or  eight  or  a 
dozen.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feat¬ 
ure  of  bird  life  was  the  loud,  clear, 
commanding  call  of  the  Cardinal,  heard 
all  day  among  the  trees,  beautifully 
musical  and  of  an  altogether  unique 
quality,  as  of  a  shepherd  or  a  huntsman 
calling  his  dog  to  heel  or  some  old-time 
fowler  whistling  his  hawk  to  the  hand. 
Pheasants  and  Quail  were  abundant, 
the  latter  a  feast  for  ear  as  well  as 'eye; 
and  over  the  marshes  of  Pelee,  flecks 
of  Black  Tern  wheeling  and  gliding  with 
all  their  marvellous  grace  of  flight. 

The  shore  itself  had  many  features  of 
interest  in  plant  life,  though  most  ot 
them  are  to  be  found  on  Lake  Ontario 
as  well  as  the  E^ie.  The  beautiful 
Yellow  Puccoon  was  abundant,  and  in 
the  flowers,  feeding  greedily  on  the 
pollen,  a  large  brown  scarab  with  shin¬ 
ing  green-black  head  and  thorax;  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  bumble  bee  and  in 
flight — for  it  was  very  active — could 
not  be  tolel  from  a  bombus.  A  tall 
hanelsome  reed-grass,  growing  in  long 
stretches,  was  also  noticeable,  evidently 
playing  an  important  part  in  binding 
the  sand  on  the  upper  beaches — Am- 
mophila  arenaria;  other  plants  notic  d 
were  the  Tall  Wormwood  (Artemisia 
candata),  the  Sea  Rocket  (Cakile  am  — 
ricana) — one  of  the  Cress  Fam’ly,  and 
its  next  of  kin  the  Clammy  Weed 
(Polanisia  graveoleus),  a  member  of  the 
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famous  but  far  less  common  Caper 
Family. 

It  was  about  the  third  day  in  camp 
after  a  somewhat  disappointing  survey 
of  plant  life  that  I  emerged,  from  a 
night  of  transition,  a  fully  fledged 
entomologist,  -and  began  to  unfold  my 
wings  and  insect  net.  And  in  this 
process  it  wasn’t  long  before  I 
drew  on  myself  a  perfect  cloudburst  of 
obloquy.  We  had  invited  my  wife  and 
her  hostess  in  Ridgetown  to  a  camp 
dinner,  and  of  course  collecting  was  in 
abeyance  that  day;  while  driving  with 


our  guests,  who  had  been  talking  of 
Barrie’s  “Little  Minister’’  a  moment 
before,  and  suddenly  switched  to  our 
collecting  prospects,  I  remarked  casu¬ 
ally  that  this  of  course  was  a  lost  day, 
meaning  to  remind  them  of  the  famous 
curling-scene  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Duthie,  at  the  height  of  his  frenzy  for 
the  roaring  game,  used  these  words  in 
reference  to  the  coming  Sabbath.  No 
one  recognized  the  quotation,  and  my 
frantic  attempts  to  explain  the  joke 
were  drowned  in  shouts. 

(to  be  concluded  next  month) 


Gordon  Whiteside,  B.S.A.,  Dept,  of  Field  Husbandry,  O.  A.  C. 


^j^ARLEY  is  the  most  disagreeable 
jS  of  the  cereal  crops  to  handle, 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  jagged 
sword-like  awn  it  possesses.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  for  this  reason  that  the  area  de¬ 
voted  to  barley  is  limited.  How  can 
this  difficulty  be  overcome?  Is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  breeding 
off  the  beards  or  the  barbed  edges  of 
the  beard? 

It  might  be  of  interest  if  the  different 
types  of  barleys,  classified  according  to 
awn,  be  described  here. 

The  Bearded  Form  (Rough) 

The  most  common  type  of  awn  is 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  lemma 
to  a  long  spine.  This  spine  has  two  or 
more  rows  of  fine  teeth,  which  point 
toward  its  apex.  Within  this  group  are 
our  best  yielding  varieties. 

The  Bearded  Form  (Smooth) 

The  smooth  type  is  the  same  as  the 
rough  except  that  the  beard  is  almost 


entirely  devoid  of  the  jagged  barbs. 
In  some  varieties  (Lion  Barley),  the 
beard  can  be  drawn  across  the  face  in 
either  direction  without  any  sign  of 
roughness  being  perceived.  There  are 
only  a  few  varieties  of  this  type  known 
and  none  of  these  are  outstanding. 

The  Hooded  Form 

In  the  hooded  varieties  the  lemma  is 
triflurcate  at  the  ends,  appearing  as  a 
three-pronged  hood  with  prongs  turned 
back  toward  the  kernel.  Hooded  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  tested  at  the  O.  A.  C. 
for  many  years.  There  has  not  been 
found  a  single  variety  which  approaches 
the  yield  of  our  best  rough  bearded 
varieties. 

The  Awnless  Form 

The  awnless  varieties  have  no  beards 
on  the  lateral  florets,  but  in  some  cases 
a  short  projection  on  the  main  florets. 
Arlington  Awnless  is  a  variety  of  this 
type  which  on  the  plots  has  given  very 
low  yields  and  is  lacking  in  plumpness. 
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The  Beard  Appears  to  Be  an  Import¬ 
ant  Physiological  Organ  to 
Barley 

That  the  beard  of  barley  functions 
as  an  important  physiological  organ  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  many  investi¬ 
gators.  Zoebl  and  Mikosch,  1  (2)  on 
comparing  the  transpiration  of  awned 
heads  and  heads  with  awns  removed, 
found  that  the  normal  spikes  gave  off 
four  or  five  times  more  water  than  heads 
with  awns  removed.  Schmid  1  (3) 

pointed  out  the  relation  between  the 
complete  development  of  large  seeds 
and  the  presence  of  the  awn.  Harlan 
and  Anthony  (4)  conclude  from  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  on  the  development 
of  barley  kernels  on  clipped  spikes  that 
the  removal  of  the  awns  of  barley  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  kernels  which  is  not  due  to  injury 
or  shock  of  removing  the  awns.  “Ker¬ 
nels  from  clipped  spikes  have  smaller 
volume  and  lower  weight  of  dry  matter 
than  do  those  from  normal  spikes. 
About  one  week  after  flowering,  the 
deposit  of  dry  matter  in  the  kernels  of 
normal  spikes  begins  to  exceed  that  in 
the  kernels  of  clipped  spikes.  In  nor¬ 
mal  spikes  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  the 
rachises  of  the  clipped  spikes  contained 
about  25  per  cent,  more  ash  than  the 
rachises  of  the  normal  spikes.  Hooded 
and  awnless  barleys  generally  yield  less 
and  shatter  more  than  awned  varieties, 
and  there  seems  to  be  physiological 
reasons  for  this  fact.” 

Breeding  Awnless  Varieties  at  the 

College 

A  cross  was  begun  at  the  College  in 
1913  between  Arlington  Awnless,  a 
variety  with  practically  no  beards,  and 
the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21,  a  very  strong, 
rough,  bearded  variety.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  impart  the  awnless  character 
to  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  and  retain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  high  yielding  pro¬ 


pensities  of  the  latter  variety.  Many 
fixed  awnless  strains  of  this  cross  have 
been  selected  but  none  of  them  possess 
the  yielding  ability  and  the  plumpness 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  growth 
of  these  awnless  strains  during  the 
Summer.  The  plants  are  just  as  vigor¬ 
ous  and  promising  as  any  bearded 
variety  until  the  period  about  one  week 
after  heading  is  reached,  when  the 
energies  of  the  plants  are  centered  on 
the  production  of  seed.  After  this  time 
the  development  goes  on  very  slowly  in 
the  head  with  a  less  infiltration  and 
deposit  of  solid  matter  in  the  kernels 
than  in  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  or  other 
bearded  varieties.  Towards  maturity 
the  heads  begin  to  shrivel  up  and  ripen 
before  the  straw  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow;  the  rachises  become  very  brittle 
and  will  not  stand  handling  without 
serious  loss  in  breaking  off  and  shatter¬ 
ing  of  heads.  Thus  we  have  strains 
with  very  undesirable  qualities  for  grain 
production.  They  lack  yield  and  plump¬ 
ness;  grain  ripens  before  straw  matures; 
the  heads  break  off  and  shatter  readily 

Smooth  Awns  Have  No  Physio¬ 
logical  Limitations  as  Com¬ 
pared  with  Rough  Awns. 

Hayes  and  Wilcox  compared  the 
transpiration  of  ten  heads  each  of 
smooth  awned  and  other  barleys  for  a 
period  of  fifty-eight  hours.  “Meloy 
hooded,  Arlington  Awnless,  and  clipped 
spikes  of  Manchuria  gave  off  a  total 
of  28.4,  19.3  and  24.5  grams  of  water 
.  respectively,  while  normal  Manchuria 
gave  off  58.9  grams.  The  five  smooth  ' 
awned  strains  gave  off  from  55.1  to 
65.2  grams  and  averaged  60.1  grams.” 

In  their  summary  they  conclude  that 
“Comparative  yield  tests  and  com¬ 
parative  studies  in  transpiration  of 
heads  of  smooth,  and  rough  awned 
varieties  indicate  that  smooth  awned 
(Continued  on  page  xviii.) 
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By  a  Professor 


AMERICAN  Frofessors  do  not 
talk  enough.  I  know  this  may 
sound  incredible  to  under-gradu¬ 
ates,  and  even  to  some  who  are  not 
undergraduates.  There  are  people  who 
feel  that  professors  are,  by  their  very 
nature,  incapable  of  rational  talk,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  nothing  about  life.  I 
do  not  hope  to  convince  either  of  these 
groups.  I  would  fain  speak  to  others. 
There  are  in  our  country  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  professors.  There  are  even  more 
who  hope  to  be  professors.  Their  de¬ 
partments  range  from  Cereal  Husband¬ 
ry  to  Tagalog  and  Biscaya.  For  these 
professors,  and  especially  for  the  males 
of  the  species,  for  their  wives,  their 
sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts, 
even  for  their  mothers,  I  have  a  word. 
I  repeat  it :  Professors  do  not  talk 
enough. 

I  have  just  come  from  teaching  in  an 
English  university.  During  all  the 
time  I  spent  there,  my  English  col¬ 
leagues  amazed  me  by  their  apparent 
leisureliness.  Always  there  seemed 
time  to  talk.  At  eleven  in  the  morning, 
there  was  invariably  a  large  group 
gathered  for  coffee  and  talk.  At  four 
o’clock,  or  somewhere  between  then 
and  six,  the  spirit  moved  all  and  sundry 
to  seek  the  college  cafe  again.  This 
time  we  had  tea  with  our  cigarettes, 
and  again  had  plenty  of  talk.  Once 
in  a  while  we  ate  dinner  together  and 
had  more  talk.  More  often  we  dined 
with  our  families,  and  came  back  for 
after-dinner  coffee.  This  was  known 
as  “coffee,’’  but,  unlike  the  morning 
coftee,  it  included  a  little  more.  As  I 
remember  those  “coffees.”  I  want  to 
gloat  like  the  boys  in  Stalky  and  Co., 
not  only  because  the  coffee  included 
wine,  whiskey  and  soda,  and  all  the 


“makings,”  but  because  it  also  included 
talk. 

For  this  talk  was  talk  that  amounted 
to  something.  I  have  had  some  wonder¬ 
ful  talks  in  America;  but  into  one  winter 
in  England  there  was  crowded  a  long 
series  of  never-to-be-forgotten  evenings. 
One  night  a  distinguished  American 
scholar,  who  had  lectured  before  the 
college  in  the  afternoon,  was  enter¬ 
tained.  In  our  company  there  was  a 
man  who  had  been  an  English  adminis¬ 
trator  in  India  and  in  Africa;  a  young 
American  who  had  served  with  the 
marines  in  San  Domingo;  a  Scotsman 
with  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  un¬ 
expected  things,  who  enlightened  us  on 
the  Icelandx  sagas;  another  Scotsman, 
who  once  lived  in  China  and  who  is  an 
authority  on  modern  psychology;  and 
others,  each  knowing  his  own  subject 
well  enough  to  see  its  bearing  on  the 
subjects  we  talked  of.  We  spent  most 
of  our  time  talking  of  the  treatment  by 
Europeans  of  the  primitive  races;  and 
then,  somehow,  we  slipped  over  to  the 
psychology  of  the  primitive  races 
themselves.  Of  course  information  was 
exchanged,  but  not  a  man  was  dull  or 
pedantic.  There  was  anecdote,  repar¬ 
tee,  wit,  and  sociability,  We  went  our 
several  ways  with  new  life  in  us.  I 
know  that  I  lectured  on  Catullus  much 
better  next  day  because  of  this  mental 
stimulant.  My  time  was  far  more 
profitably  spent  in  a  whole  evening  of 
talk,  than  it  would  have  been  in  read¬ 
ing  Robinson  Ellis  or  even  Elmer 
Truesdale  Merrill. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  “Provincial” 
universities.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge1, 
the  staff  of  each  college  usually  dines 
together  in  Hall,  and  after  dinner  goes 
to  the  Combination  Room  for  coffee 
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and  talk.  The  power  to  take  part  in  the 
talk  that  goes  on  is  almost  an  essential 
qualification  for  a  fellow  of  a  college.  I 
heard  of  one  man,  a  brilliant  scholar, 
who  was  seriously  thinking  of  resigning 
his  fellowship  because  he  felt  that  he 
had  no  gift  for  conversation.  His  col¬ 
leagues  won’t  let  him  resign,  but  it  is 
significant  that  he  should  consider  it  on 
grounds  like  these.  As  a  result  of  this 
constant  clashing  of  wits,  these  men  can 
talk  and  write  entertainingly.  They 
.have  learned  in  the  Combination  Room 
to  be  simple,  free  from  pedantry,  and 
never  polysyllabic.  A  surprising  num¬ 
ber,  even  of  their  technical  books,  are 
readable.  I  have  often  been  told  that 
in  the  narrow  fields  they  choose,  our 
American  scholars  are  more  accurate. 
But,  let  me  whisper  it  here  in  the  in¬ 
timacy  of  our  own  family,  that  we 

Americans  are  not  always  accurate. 

We  make  many  slips.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  we  make  full  as  many  as  our 
English  colleagues,  and  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  among  us  wTho  can 

convey  misinformation  so  delightfully. 
It  would  help  us  here  on  this  side  of  the 
water  to  have  our  brains  mutually 
picked  and  our  polysyllabicisms  hoctcd. 
We  need  more  talk. 

I  am  aware  that  the  way  to  get 

things  done  in  America  is  to  form  an 
organization,  with  committees,  an  of¬ 
fice,  and  a  paid  secretary.  Too  often, 
it  is  true,  we  think  that  the  work  is 
done  when  we  have  organized  to  do  it; 
and  it  has  happened  that,  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  our  organization,  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  our  original  aim  altogether.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  danger,  I  am  tempted  to 
start  an  organization  to  make  pro¬ 
fessors  talk.  The  meetings  might  have 
to  be  held  in  Montreal,  or  in  Cuba,  for 
reasons  that  should  be  obvious;  but  if 
we  could  only  keep  our  aim  in  sight  and 
remember  that  we  were  organized  to 
talk,  it  would  pay.  We  really  are 


polysyllabic.  Some  of  us  are  afraid 
that,  if  we  write  intelligibly,  we  may  be 
regarded  as  popular,  and  popularity  is 
damnation. 

We  have  another  fault,  worse,  if 
possible,  then  polysyllabicism.  We  are 
narrow.  We  fear  the  man  who  can 
write,  or  even  talk,  intelligently  on 
more  than  one  theme.  We  are  like  the 
German  scholar  my  English  friends  told 
me  of.  He  came  one  winter  to  an 
English  university  which  has  grown  up 
about  an  ancient  cathedral.  In  the 
chapter  library  there  is  a  collection  of 
priceless  old  manuscripts,  and  he  came 
to  collate  one  of  them,  I  think  a  manu¬ 
script  of  Piers  Plowman.  The  members 
of  the  Faculty  thought  they  should  in 
some  way  recognize  his  presence,  so 
they  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  After 
dinner  in  one  of  the  college  halls,  they 
adjourned  to  the  Combination  Room 
for  the  usual  talk.  The  German  visitor 
would  not  be  drawn.  They  tried  him 
on  all  sorts  of  questions  without  result. 
Finally,  he  explained  that  Piers  Plow¬ 
man  was  his  special  field  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  talk  except  on  his  own  subject. 
The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that,  so 
far  as  they  could  judge,  he  gloried  in  his 
shame.  We  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  he, 
but  too  often  we  have  little  interest  out¬ 
side  our  own  field,  and  no  knowledge 
whatever.  We  should  know  more  of 
our  own  field  if  we  knew  something 
of  others.  We  might  learn  much  by 
occasionally  picking  a  colleague’s 
brains. 

But  perhaps  we  should  not  have  an 
organization.  If  we  had,  then  our 
female  colleagues  would  come  in.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  women’s  rights.  I  believe  that 
before  the  sex  there  still  lie  heights 
which  they  shall  some  day  reach.  Some 
of  them,  while  mere  males  still  do  sleep, 
are  toiling  upward  in  the  night.  Some 
of  them  are  experts  at  picking  brains, 
and  would  be  useful  at  a  picking  bee. 
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Many  of  them  are  good  fellows,  and 
would  not  object  to  their  male  associates 
‘'solemnizing  Nicotina’s  rites”  while  in 
deep  discussions  they  spend  ambrosial 
nights.  But  somehow  the  women  are 
few  who  can  fit  into  a  group  where  men 
are  in  the  majority  and  not  bring  with 
them  some  slight  restraint.  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  professors, 
coeducation  be  abandoned,  and  that 
parallel  courses  be  given  to  small 
groups  of  each  sex. 

And  here  I  turn  to  the  wives  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  to  their  sisters  and  their  cousins 


and  their  aunts.  Women,  spare  your 
man.  Let  him  loose  for  a  time,  more 
often  than  you  do,  from  his  smug  do¬ 
mestic  comfort,  even  from  the  training 
of  his  children,  momentous  as  this  is, 
and  make  him  a  boy  again,  just  for  a 
night.  Let  him  go  and  talk  and  smoke 

and  drink  non-alcoholic  beverages. 
Your  country  calls  you  to  this  high 
duty;  for  American  scholarship  will 
never  achieve  its  high  destiny  until 
American  professors  talk  more. — Cour¬ 
tesy  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


FT 
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By  G.  H.  Hutton,  '97,  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry, 


C.  P.  R.,  Calgary. 


b~|  plHE  average  annual  precipitation 
for  all  Alberta  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  seventeen  inches.  This  in¬ 
cludes  snow  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
ten  inches  of  snow  to  an  inch  of  water. 
Fortunately  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  precipitation  falls  during  the 
growing  season.  The  rainfall  at  Ed¬ 
monton  in  not  greater  than  that  at 
Calgary,  but  soil  conditions  render  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
North  available  for  crop  production 
than  is  the  case  in  the  Southern  sections 
of  the  Province.  Tree  growth  also  lends 
uself  to  the  conservation  of  moisture 
:n  the  north  by  holding  snow  and  pre¬ 
venting  winds  from  having  such  a  drying 
effect  as  in  the  open  stretches  of  the 
south.  Therefore,  irrigation  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment  mainly  for  the 
southern  sections  of  Alberta  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  under  the  svstem  es¬ 


tablished  to  date  provision  is  made  for 
the  supplying  of  water  on  the  basis  of 
one  and  one-half  acre  feet  during  the 
season  from  the  first  of  May  until  the 
first  of  October.  The  major  call  for 
water,  however,  is  during  the  latter 
part  of  May,  June  and  July,  though 
Fall  irrigation  is  being  more  generally 
recognized  every  year  as  being  of  great 
importance,  particularly  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hay  crops. 

As  experimental  work  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  direction  of  determining 
the  effect  of  applying  water  at  different 
rates  and  times  during  the  growth  of 
crops  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
time  of  irrigation  is  of  as  great  and  even 
greater  importance  than  the  amount  of 
water  applied.  Irrigation  is,  therefore, 
an  operation  in  which  timeliness  is  an 
important  factor.  Thus  a  man  who 
would  succeed  as  an  owner  of  an  irri¬ 
gated  farm  must  realize  the  importance 
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of  timeliness  and  preparedness  in  his 
operations.  If  he  fails  to  have  his  crops 
in  in  time,  does  not  have  his  ditches 
ready  to  carry  water  as  soon  as  the 
growth  of  crops  warrants  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water,  or  fails  to  apply  water  be¬ 
fore  the  crops  have  begun  to  suffer 
through  lack  of  moisture,  he  will  fail 
lamentably  as  an  irrigation  farmer  and 
will  join  the  group  who  believe  that 
irrigation  is  a  failure.  Unfortunately 
there  are  farmers  who  believe  that  if 
they  have  a  farm  known  as  an  irrigated 
farm  the  term  “irrigated”  will  save 
them  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
water,  but  it  may  be  added  that  the  last 
few  years  have  reduced  the  number  of 
careless  owners  of  irrigated  farms  very 
materially  and  the  general  rule  to-day 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
irrigated  farms  and  the  necessity  of 
of  being  ready  to  make  the  best  use  of 
water  for  crops. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
three  projects  operated  by  this  Com¬ 
pany.  Ultimately  these  areas  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  greatest  finishing  centres  for 
beef  cattle  and  lambs  in  Canada.  They 
have  great  possibilities  too  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  large  out-puts  of  both  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  and  hogs.  Alfalfa  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  over  the  major  part  of 
this  area  and  will  yield  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  tons  per  acre  in  two  cut¬ 
tings.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  to  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle  and  sheep  will 
realize  the  value  of  this  crop  in  live 
stock  production.  Up  to  the  present 
large  quantities  of  the  alfalfa  hay  pro¬ 
duced  has  been  finding  a  cash  market 
in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  Prairies 
where  it  has  sold  at  prices  returning  to 
the  producer  a  gross  revenue  of  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  acre 
each  year.  When  the  out-put  of  alfalfa 


has  been  materially  increased  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  find  a  cash  market,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  feed  the 
crop  on  the  land  which  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  rather  than  constitute  cause  for 
alarm. 

During  the  present  season  when  al¬ 
falfa  hay  has  been  selling  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  per  ton  f.o.b.  cars  at 
point  of  shipment,  it  has  been  fed  very 
profitably  at  this  price  to  both  lambs 
and  beef  cattle,  so  that  the  day  when 
alfalfa  will  sell  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  ton  in  the  stack  on  the  farms 
where  it  is  produced  need  not  be  viewed 
with  dismay  by  those  who  are  growing 
the  crop.  At  this  price  in  the  stack 
alfalfa  can  be  marketed  in  the  form  of 
butter,  beef  or  lamb  and  leave  a  very 
nice  profit.  Any  crop  which  will  re¬ 
turn  thirty  dollars  per  acre  per  annum 
with  as  small  an  amount  of  labour  as  is 
entailed  in  the  growing  of  alfalfa  will 
justify  liberal  prices  for  the  land  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  the  crop. 

However,  whether  alfalfa  is  sold 
direct  as  hay  or  marketed  through 
live-stock  it  is  a  crop  which  will 
make  prosperous  the  areas  where  it  is 
grown . 

In  addition  to  alfalfa,  irrigated  land 
will,  of  course,  produce  cereal  crops 
successfully  in  rotation.  These  should 
not,  however,  constitute  more  than  a 
relatively  small  percentage,  say  one- 
fifth,  of  the  area  of  the  farm,  for  as  a 
rule  irrigated  lands  are  not  profitable 
when  devoted  exclusively  to  the  growing 
of  grain.  Potatoes,  corn,  sunflowers, 
peas,  alfalfa  seed,  clover  seed,  timothy 
seed,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any,  the  most  abundant  pas¬ 
tures  imaginable  can  be  grown  under 
irrigation. 

The  addition  to  irrigated  areas  of  the 
new  project  known  as  the  Lethbridge 
Xorthern,  which  included  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  acres  of  irrigable 
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land,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
irrigated  areas,  and  will  be  brought 
under  irrigation  in  1923-24.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  farm  unity  will  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  half 
section,  and  preferably  one-quarter  sec¬ 
tion  or  irrigated  ground.  Experience 


indicates  that  when  the  farm  is  limited 
to  an  area  which  can  be  handled  largely 
by  the  family  living  thereon  no  system 
of  farm  operations  affords  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  satisfactory  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  profit  than  does  the  well- 
managed  irrigated  farm. 


Mime 


By  S.  Collyer,  ’23, 

2nd  Prize  Technical  Article,  Review  Competition. 


"Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly, 
Creeping  on  from  point  to  point.” 


GnplO  -DAY  as  we  stand  at  the  apex  of 
achievement  in  all  lines  of  human 


cl_b 


endeavor,  and  look  back  over 
what  has  been  accomplished,  especially 
in  the  last  decade  or  so,  we  must  surely 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
living  in  the  age  of  miracles. 

The  "wondrous  Mother-age,”  spoken 
of  by  our  scientist-poet  Tennyson,  is 
our  own;  in  which,  to  "Rift  the  hills  and 
roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings, 
weigh  the  sun,”  is  more  or  less  of  easy 
accomplishment.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Science  with  eager  eyes  is  looking 
forward,  urging  to  greater  things;  to 
goals  so  lofty  that  man  almost  fears  to 
dream  of  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ardent  outreach- 
ing  to  the  unknown,  let  us  not  overlook 
matters  ordinarily  considered  common¬ 
place  and  yet  which  are  in  reality  verit¬ 
able  gold  mines  for  scientific  research. 
In  the  matter  of  goods,  science  has  done 
much,  and  yet  how  much  remains  to  be 
done!  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  to  set  forth  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  discoveries  and 
experiments  made  by  men  of  science, 
as  to  the  great  good  value  latent  in 
clean,  wholesome,  milk. 


A  year  ago  at  the  convention  of  the 
Milk  Producers’  Association  in  Toron¬ 
to,  Mr.  Stonehouse,  the  president,  had 
this  to  say: — 

"We  know  that  when  our  people  rea¬ 
lize  the  value  of  milk  both  as  a  food  and 
as  a  medicine;  its  effects  not  only  on  the 
physical  development  but  on  the  mental 
they  are  going  to  use  it  to  a  tremendous 
extent.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  going  to 
use  milk  and  its  products  because  upon 
them  depends  the  development  of  the 
human  physique.” 

The  following  quotations  are  taken 
from  Bulletin  No.  215,  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  station: 

"Milk  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
life  of  infants  and  very  young  children.” 

"It  is  a  most  desirable  adjunct  to  the 
diet  of  older  rapidly  growing  children.” 

"Milk  is  the  only  food  known  which 
is  capable  of  serving  as  the  sole  consti¬ 
tuent  of  an  adequate  ration.” 

"Milk  is  a  cheaper  form  of  food  at 
16  cents  a  quart  than  either  beef  at 
35  cents  a  pound  or  eggs  at  35  cents  a 
dozen.” 

The  total  solids  of  milk,  (and  they 
constitute  the  nutrient  material)  run 
from  10%  to  16%.  That  is,  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  milk  according  to 
analysis  contain  12.5  pounds  of  solids 
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of  which  five  pounds  are  sugar,  worth 
50  cents,  at  10  cents  a  pound,  and  3.5 
pounds  of  fat,  worth  SI. 40,  at  40  cents  a 
pound,  or  SI. 90  for  the  fat  and  the 
sugar.  One  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
contain  46  quarts.  At  the  present 
time  milk  is  worth  14  cents  a  quart  or 
S6.44  per  100  pounds.  Now  if  we  take 
away  SI. 90,  the  price  of  the  fat  and 
sugar  from  S6.44,  we  will  have  $4.51,  or 
•SI. 40  per  pound  for  the  3.2  pounds  of 
dry  protein  in  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk. 


plex.  Dr.  Osborne  of  the  Connecticut 
station  has  shown  "that  a  protein  is  no 
simple  thing  such  as  salt  or  sugar,  but 
contains  in  its  make-up  some  eighteen 
different  complexes,  knots  of  nitrogen- 
containing  groups  called  amino-acids 
each  of  them  a  complicated  structure 
in  itself.” 

The  ash  of  milk  is  made  up  of  no  less 
than  nine  different  elements,  with  Cal¬ 
cium,  Potassium  and  Phosphorus  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance. 


The  Nearest  Approach  to  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 


Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more 
figures  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state 
that  meat  and  eggs,  both  important 
articles  of  our  daily  diet  when  com¬ 
pared  with  milk,  both  as  to  nutritive 
content  and  price  per  pound  fall  much 
below  it  in  value. 

The  proteins  from  a  food  standpoint 
are  very  important.  They  are  the 
muscle  formers  and  also  largely  assist  in 
the  formation  of  bone  and  hair.  They 
are  exceedingly  mysterious  and  com- 


Com position  of  Milk  Ash 
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The  neutralizing  of  sour  cream  by 
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some  lime  product  has  been  considered 
by  the  uninformed  as  a  questionable 
practice.  In  this  connection  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  lime  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  dairy  products.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  builder  of  bone  and  a  regu¬ 
lator  of  physiological  disorders  has  long 
been  known. 

Milk  is  an  important  food  considered 
from  the  lime  standpoint.  In  this  it 
is  much  richer  than  most  of  the  com¬ 
mon  foods. 

Amount  of  lime  in: 

1  cup  of  milk 

}'2  cup  of  carrots 


1  egg 


2  slices  of  bread 

The  work  of  the  ash  constituents  of 
milk  is  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  bone 
and  also  to  regulate  the  heart  action 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles,  and 
to  prevent  acidity  of  the  blood  and 
tissues. 

Thus  we  see  that  milk  is  unique  as  a 
food,  in  that  it  contains  all  the  common 
elements  essential  for  life,  and  these  in  a 
form  peculiarly  adapted  for  various 
uses,  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  food  substances  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  many  of  our  most  excellent 
table  dishes.  We  see  also  that  not  only 
does  it  contain  the  four  great  classes  of 
nutrients,  namely,  proteins,  fats,  car¬ 
bo-hydrates  and  mineral  matter,  but 
what  is  also  of  great  importance,  these 
are  nicely  balanced,  have  a  high  degree 
of  digestibility,  and  are  in  more  perfect 
proportion  than  those  of  any  other 
food. 

New  Nutrition  Values 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
vitamine  content  of  milk.  That  milk 
has  an  additional  value  due  to  its  vita- 


mine  content,  has  now  been  well  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  extensive  research 
work  done  by  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  at  John  Hopkins’  Uni¬ 
versity. 

One  of  the  chief  points  brought  out 
in  their  experimental  work,  was  the 
recognition  of  certain  mysterious  ele¬ 
ments  found  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  growth,  and  which  if  not  present  in 
any  degree,  no  growth  takes  place;  the 
hair  falls  out;  emaciation  is  followed  by 
blindness,  and  that  in  turn  by  death. 

There  appeared  to  be  three  distinct 
substances  each  with  an  important  part 
to  play  in  nutrition.  They  were  accord¬ 
ingly  named : 

1.  Fat  soluble  A.  Vitamine. 

2.  Water  soluble  B.  Vitamine. 

3.  Anti-scorbutic  C.  Vitamine. 

In  all  the  experiments  where  those 
foods  containing  these  elements  were 
left  out  of  the  diet,  the  animals  under 
test  (usually  white  rats)  showed  symp¬ 
toms  of  scurvy.  They  also  became 
emaciated  in  condition,  the  hair  fell  out, 
and  general  signs  of  distress  and  weak¬ 
ness  were  plainly  evident.  When,  how¬ 
ever  the  vitamine  growth  factors  were 
replaced  by  the  addition  of  milk  to  the 
diet,  the  animals  became  brighter,  took 
on  flesh  and  normal  growth  was  quickly 
reinstated. 

These  facts  show  that  the  fat  of  milk 
contains  something  essential  for  normal 
growth;  that  after  a  diet  of  purified 
food-stuffs  fed  for  a  time,  the  animals 
not  only  stopped  growing,  but  would 
have  died  in  a  few  days.  Their  imme¬ 
diate  recovery  followed  the  addition  of 
milk  fat  to  their  diet. 

The  results  of  these  experiments 
could  not  become  to  widely  known.  In 
the  past,  milk  and  its  products  have 
suffered  in  diminished  values  because 
of  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser,  as  well  as  the  producer  and 
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dealer  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  of  dairy  products,  and  the  right 
methods  of  keeping  and  using  them. 
Now  with  the  valuable  findings  of  Dr. 

*  McCallum  available  there  is  more  need 
than  ever  of  educating  the  public  in 
these  new  nutrition  values,  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 

Pfactical  Experiments 

In  speaking  of  the  education  of  the 
public  to  the  extraordinary  food  value 
of  milk,  there  is  one  point  that  must  not 
be  overlooked  and  it  is  this:  such  work 
must  be  done  in  a  very  large  measure 
by  the  means  of  actual  and  practical 
experiments.  It  is  all  very  well  in 
dealing  with  such  an  intricate  subject  as 
this  to  talk  in  a  convincing  and  scienti¬ 
fic  manner  of  vitamines,  etc.;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it  goes  over  the  heads  of  the 
public,  so  to  speak.  With  the  man  on 
the  street,  it’s  a  case  of  ‘‘you've  got  to 
show  me.” 

In  some  of  the  schools  in  London, 
Ontario,  and  also  in  the  United  States, 
experimental  work  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time  with  mentally  and 
physically  inefficient  school-children, 
to  prove  how  necessary  milk  is  to  the 
healthy  and  normal  develpoment  of 
the  child. 

Dr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  city  schools  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  McCormick  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  of  Chicago,  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  is  carrying  out  some 
great  work  along  these  lines  with  start¬ 
ling  results, — results  which  everyone 
should  be  familiar  with. 

The  first  point  brought  out  and  one 
of  vital  importance  was  this: 

“Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  found 
on  careful  survey  to  be  physically  un¬ 
fit  and  mentally  unreceptive  to  school 
work.” 


Chicago  schools  show  approximately 
33%  °f  boys  and  girls  as  being  7%  or 
more  below  normal  weight.  This  con¬ 
dition  naturally  reflects  on  their  work 
in  the  schools. 

When  Dr.  Emerson  first  began  his 
work,  he  discovered  many  cases  of 
children  who  were  25%  and  even  40% 
below  normal — so  much  in  fact  that 
many  people  declared  them  to  be  hope¬ 
less,  and  the  strange  feature  was  this 
fact,  that  many  of  these  so-called  hope¬ 
less  cases  were  from  well-to-do  families, 
and  in  many  instances  the  child  was 
the  only  one  in  the  family. 

Dr.  Emerson  is  emphatic  in  saying, 
“that  less  than  3%,  of  the  cases  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  can  be  traced  to  poverty,  the 
97%  being  the  result  of  sheer  neglect 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  child’s 
parents.” 

Following  are  the  experiments  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

“The  children  were  each  given  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day  under  immediate 
supervision.  Some  were  required  to 
have  mid-day  lunches  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  Every  child  was  weighed  regu¬ 
larly,  a  record  was  kept  and  a  graphic 
chart  showed  how  far  each  child  was 
below  normal  when  he  began,  and  how 
rapidly  he  gained  and  finally  reached 
normal.  The  results  were  astounding." 

One  case  was  of  a  boy  weighing  86 
pounds,  who  should  have  weighed  134 
pounds.  He  became  normal,  going 
“over  the  top”  in  thirteen  weeks.  Most 
of  the  children  went  over  in  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Occasionally  their  progress  was 
stayed  by  some  physical  defect  or  dis¬ 
ease, — such  as  diseased  tonsils — which 
when  removed  allowed  the  children  to 
continue  gaining.  The  children  studied 
better,  they  were  really  interested,  they 
grasped  the  work  more  readily,  and 
displayed  an  alertness  of  mind  never 
before  manifest.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
inspiration  to  see  them  unfold,  once  so 
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listless  and  dull,  now  so  apt  and 
eager.” 

Napoleon  once  said,  in  commenting 
on  the  importance  of  good  wholesome 
food  for  his  men,  “An  army  marches  on 
its  stomach.”  What  was  true  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  army  is  surely  true  in  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  sense  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
handicapped  in  life’s  struggle;  not  to 
be  retarded  in  the  forward  and  up¬ 
ward  march  to  a  fine  and  worthy  citi¬ 
zenship,  they  must  have  clear,  alert, 
minds  and  vigorous,  healthy  bodies.  To 
every  child  in  this  land  of  ours  these 
things  belong,  as  a  natural  right.  The 
children  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  to-morrow.  The  kind  of  men 
and  women  they  will  be  is  in  a  large 
measure  ours  to  decide.  Dr.  Emerson 
and  the  National  Dairy  Council  in  their 
experimental  work  have  clearly  proved 
the  necessity  of  milk  in  the  normal  de¬ 


velopment  of  the  child.  Now  we  know 
the  facts,  can  we  in  decency  and  justice, 
withhold  from  the  children  these  vital 
elements  they  need  so  much? 

In  closing,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  here,  a  tribute  to  our  wonderful 
foster-mother,  the  cow,  as  expressed  by 
Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.: 

“The  cow  is  a  most  wonderful  labor¬ 
atory.  She  takes  the  grasses  of  the 
pasture  and  the  roughage  of  the  field 
and  converts  them  into  the  most  per¬ 
fect  food  for  man.  In  that  food  there  is 
a  mysterious  something,  which  scien¬ 
tists  have  found  essential  to  the  highest 
health  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Men  have 
sought  for  centuries  the  fabled  fountain 
of  youth.  The  nearest  approach  to  that 
fountain  which  has  yet  been  discovered 
is  the  udder  of  the  cow.” 
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By  Miss  M.  E.  Blacklock,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


IqplHE  number  of  species  of  the 
genus  Paeony,  with  which  I  am 
on  intimate  terms,  is  not  very 
numerous  but  I  have  grown  several 
hundred  varieties  of  the  species  Albiflora, 
generally  known  as  Chinese  Paeonies. 
Formerly  the  best  known  species  was 
Paeony  officinalis,  commonly  known  as 
the  European  Paeony,  and  to  it  be¬ 
longed  the  old,  early  flowering,  deep 
red  Paeony,  often  with  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  odour,  that  was  so  conspicuous  a 
member  of  our  gardens  in  the  early 
days.  It  is  still  to  the  fore  and  may  be 
found  in  the  catalogues  as  Paeony  offi¬ 
cinalis  rubra;  there  is  also  a  rose  col- 
lored  one  (paeony  officinalis  rosea) 
which  fades  to  pink  and  a  pink  one 
(Paeony  officinalis  carnes)  which  fades 
to  white,  and  several  hybrids.  These 
are  valuable  for  their  earliness  and  for 
the  fact  that  they  will  succeed  fairly 
well  in  rather  shadier  places  than  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Coming  earlier  than 
the  Eurpoean  paeonies  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  species  Paeony  anomala;  this  comes 
even  earlier  than  the  Fennel-leaved 
Paeony,  P.  tennifolium,  and  might  be 
described  as  a  coarser  leaved  tenni¬ 
folium,  for  the  leaves  are  very  much  dis¬ 
sected,  though  not  nearly  as  much  so  as 
tennifolium.  It  is  a  tall  upstanding 
plant  with  fairly  large  single  flowers  of  a 
deep  rose  colour,  almost  a  red,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  spring 
garden,  blooming  with  me,  about  the 
second  week  in  May.  P.  anoma  is 
closely  followed  by  P.  tennifolium  of 
which  the  double  form  is  more  effective 
than  the  single.  This  species  is  small 
and  very  dainty  in  foliage  and  in  colour 
it  rivals  the  old  Officinalis  rubra  al¬ 
though  no  better  red  exists  in  paeonies 
to-day.  These  three  species  all  have 


somewhat  tuberous  roots.  Of  all  the 
species  of  paeony  none  really  compare 
with  the  “Tree  Paeony,’’  P.  moutan. 
This  requires  protection  in  our  climate 
since  it  is  a  shrub  and  does  not  die  down 
to  the  ground  as  the  herbaceous  paeo¬ 
nies  do  but  I  have  not  found  them  at  all 
difficult  to  protect.  A  few  branches  of 
evergreens,  with  the  addition  of  dry 
leaves,  sifted  in  amongst  them,  answers 
the  purpose  very  nicely.  I  have  found 
that  the  chief  point  is  to  protect  them 
before  the  first  really  severe  frost  comes. 
They  seem  to  suffer  more  from  the  first 
hard  frost  than  from  the  later  ones, 
probably  this  early  covering  helps  them 
to  finish  maturing  the  new  growth. 
Once  that  is  affected  they  seem  to  be 
fairly  impervious  to  our  winters.  I  do 
not  think  I  lost  one  during  the  very  se¬ 
vere  winter  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Tree  Paeonies  are  early  bloomers  and 
are  more  beautiful  than  words  can  ex¬ 
press;  there  are  full,  double  varieties  of 
them  but  on  the  whole  the  single,  and 
semi-double,  showing  the  golden  sta¬ 
mens  in  the  centre,  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  flowers  are  huge  and  the  petals 
often  crimped  like  those  of  a  poppy  on 
first  opening;  in  fact,  a  large  oriental 
poppy  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
bloom  of  a  Tree  Paeony  but  no  oriental 
poppy  was  ever  so  beautiful.  The 
colours  are  wonderful,  the  pinks  are 
often  of  the  purest  salmon  shade,  as  in 
the  deep  pink  double  variety,  Reine 
Elizabeth,  an  old  one,  but  still  consid¬ 
ered  the  queen  of  the  doubles.  As  in 
the  single  herbaceous  Paeonies  the 
Japanese  have  evolved  some  marvel¬ 
lous  single  Tree  Paeonies  with  immense 
petals,  peculiarly  fringed.  I  have  not 
tried  growing  the  Japanese  varieties 
so  cannot  say  whether  they  are  as 
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hardy  as  the  others  or  not,  but  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  they  all  came  from  the  same 
original  species  they  would  probably  be 
equally  hardy. 

Paeony  lutea  is  a  species  of  Tree 
Paeony  from  the  Yunnan  Mountains  and 
is  said  to  be  a  rich  golden  yellow  and 
hardy.  Lemoine  of  Nancy,  France,  has 
used  this  species  for  hybridizing.  A 
cross  between  it  and  a  variety  of  Paeony 
moutan  resulted  in  the  variety  called 
“La  Lorraine,”  a  paeony  with  petals  of 
soft  sulphur  yellow  with  a  salmon  tinge 


our  gardens  to-day.  In  its  native 
haunts  it  ranges  from  Siberia  down  to 
China,  hence  its  hardiness  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  One  of  its  chief  characteristics, 
by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  species  of  herbaceous 
Paeonies,  is  that  it  generally  bears  more 
than  one  flower  to  a  stem — in  many 
cases  it  has  quite  a  number.  In  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  single  to  a  double  flower  the 
carpels  and  stamens  of  a  paeony  change 
into  petals  and  as  the  process  differs 
somewhat  in  different  flowers  the  result 


There  are  Sizes  for  All  Gardens 


when  opening.  Other  hybridizers  have 
made  somewhat  similar  crosses. 

Paeony  lobata  is  a  herbaceous  species 
that  I  am  trying  out  for  it  is  said  to  be 
hardy  and  very  pretty.  It  is  described 
as  having  single  flowers  of  a  gorgeous 
orange-red  colour;  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  vigorous  grower  with  me  and  so 
far  it  has  not  bloomed  but  it  was  only 
planted  in  1921,  so  it  is  too  soon  to  ex¬ 
pect  much  from  it. 

It  is  to  Paeony  albiflora  that  we  owe 
the  wealth  of  lovely  varieties  that  adorn 


is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  bloom’ 
therefore,  the  American  Paeony  Society 
has  adopted  the  following  classification 
that  people  can  understand  what  is 
meant  when  blooms  are  described  as 
being  “bomb,”  “crown’’  or  “rose’’ 
shaped,  etc. 

As  to  good  varieties  to  plant  in  one’s 
garden  a  great  deal  depends  on  whether 
the  garden  is  small  or  large.  In  a  small 
city  lot  it  is  much  wiser  to  confine  one¬ 
self  to  the  dwarf  and  less  spreading 
varieties  such  as  the  charming  Marie 


(Continued  on  page  xxii.) 
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EDITOR!  All 


OW  that  the  examination  reports 
have  been  handed  out  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  that  pleasant  mental  glow 
which  they  carry  with  them  we  pause 
to  mediate.  At  present  we  are  under  no 
fear  of  examinations — we’re  too  busy. 

The  result  of  our  meditations  is  to 
wonder  and  marvel  how  we  managed  to 
pass  so  many  of  these  tests,  ranging 
from  twenty  to  nearly  thirty  in  the 
various  years  and  options. 

Examinations  of  some  sort  are  seem¬ 
ingly  necessary,  but  do  we  need  so 
many?  As  David  Harum  remarked, 
“It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  dog  to  have  a 
reasonable  number  of  fleas.  It  keeps 
him  from  brooding  on  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  dog.”  Similarly  it  is  well  for  a 
student  to  have  a  certain  number  of 


examinations.  They  keep  him  from 
thinking  that  he  knows  it  all.  But  there 
must  be  a  limit.  When  the  number  be¬ 
gins  to  mount  up  to  nearly  thirty  the 
time  has  come  to  apply  some  strong  dip 
or  other  exterminator. 

Each  year  the  number  of  subjects  or 
specialized  branches  of  study  is  increas¬ 
ing.  It  seems,  to  our  untutored  mind 
at  least,  that  a  curriculum  which  em¬ 
braces  a  vast  number  of  subjects  is  not 
necessarily  broad  or  thorough.  It  is 
not  humanly  possible  for  the  average- 
minded  student  to  have  anything  but 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  so  many  sub¬ 
jects.  We  realize  this  only  too  well 
during  the  summer,  when  we  are  away 
from  college.  So  much  has  been  studied 
and  so  much  has  been  forgotten.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  study  a  smaller  num- 
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ber  of  subjects  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
student  has  a  thorough  understanding 
of  them?  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  greater  degree  of  specialization. 

Speaking  from  the  view-point  of  the 


student,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
become  sufficiently  interested  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  dozen  subjects  to  read  and  study 
carefully  the  notes  covered,  let  alone 
the  references  given  on  the  subject. 


Tk©§®  Fiirsft  Tw©  W<§@k§ 


The  day  we  have  been  waiting  for  has 
come  at  last.  A  warm,  gentle  rain  is 
falling  on  the  roof  of  the  tent.  The 
grass  and  buds,  so  long  held  back  by  the 
cold,  dry  weather  of  April  and  May  are 
becoming  greener  each  hour.  The  farm¬ 
er  is  satisfied,  for  with  the  seeding  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  wheat  and  clover  unin¬ 
jured  by  the  drought,  the  prospects  for 
a  bumper  crop  are  bright.  The  editor 
takes  up  his  pen,  lights  his  pipe,  looks 
at  the  sloping  roof  and  wonders.  The 
pen  feels  strangely  small  after  handling 
a  fork  and  holding  the  handles  of  the 
plow. 

Out  here  it  is  as  quiet  and  secluded  as 
if  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sugar 
bush,  although  the  tent  is  only  a  few 
rods  from  the  house.  Up  in  the  elms 
the  first  oriole  is  calling,  the  subdued 
cackle  of  the  hens  comes  from  the  barn, 
and  in  the  distance  the  muffled  chug¬ 
ging  of  a  labouring  freight.  What  a 
day  and  what  a  time  for  rest  and  medi¬ 
tation!  The  nearby  bed  is  very  tempt¬ 
ing. 

Did  we  say  it  was  secluded  here?  It 
was  but  here  comes  Sally  Rock  who 
lays  a  large  brown  egg  each  day  on  the 
tent  bed.  She  stands  in  the  half-open 
flap  and  looks  at  the  be-spectacled  edi¬ 
tor  with  suspicion.  What  is  he  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  the  day?  Finally, 
reassured  that  he  has  no  evil  intentions, 
she  comes  in  and  immediately  starts 
cackling. 

“Now,  Sally,  if  you  mean  business 
stay  in  but  you  are  disturbing  the  peace. 


Shoo!”  She  takes  the  hint  and  leaves, 
protesting  to  the  world  at  large. 

Those  first  two  weeks  on  the  farm 
went  by  so  quickly  that  we  wonder 
what  happened  to  them.  They  were  a 
decided  change  from  the  last  fortnight 
at  college  when  each  day  with  its  exams 
seemed  longer  than  any  before.  There 
is  nothing  so  good  as  real,  old-fashioned 
work  to  make  the  days  seem  short.  At 
night  sleep  comes  without  any  effort. 
No  need  for  soporfic  rhymes  or  counting 
to  enter  the  land  of  nod.  But  working 
can  be  overdone.  Fourteen  hours  or 
more  a  day  are  fine  for  a  time,  especially 
during  seeding,  but,  let  us  whisper  from 
experience,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
let  up  a  little  after  the  grain  is  in  the 
ground.  Il  has  been  said  that  men  may 
become  as  intoxicated  by  too  much 
work  as  by  the  most  potent  moonshine. 
If  becoming  intoxicated  means  putting 
the  mind  to  sleep  then  work  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  any  drug.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  first  week  we  put  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper  and  a  pencil  in  our  hip  pocket 
with  the  expectation  of  jotting  down 
any  worthy  ideas  which  happened  along. 
But,  sad  to  relate,  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  we  drew  out  the  paper,  soiled  and 
wrinkled,  but  without  a  single  line  on  it. 

Sally  Rock  has  returned,  quietly  this 
time,  evidently  realizing  with  true 
feminine  intuition  that,  “This  room  is 
for  study.  Silence  is  requested.”  She 
hops  quietly  on  the  foot  of  the  bed¬ 
stead  and  peers  at  the  bed,  registering 
surprise  and  bewilderment  in  her  intelli- 
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gent  eyes.  This  is  not  the  usual  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  nesting  place.  To-day  the 
bed  has  been  made  earlier  and  the  or¬ 
derly  arrangement  is  not  at  all  to  her 
liking.  She  breaks  all  rules  and  cackles 
her  resentment.  Seeing  that  the  bed 
remains  unruffled  by  the  uproar  she 
preens  her  dampened  feathers,  then 
hops  down  and  walks  over  the  quilts. 
Now  she  is  on  the  floor,  now  on  the 
bed.  To  restore  peace  and  happiness 
we  rumple  the  quilts  a  little.  This  suits 
her  exacting  taste  and  she  settles  down. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for 

the  farmer  to  take  a  holiday  in  the 
spring.  Yet,  if  he  is  up  with  his  work, 
he  can  well  spare  a  day  or  two  to  help 
with  the  gardens  or  with  the  house¬ 
cleaning.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  a 
change  is  as  good  as  a  rest  (experience 
again),  but  after  an  interval  away  from 


the  fields  the  farmer  will  return  to  his 
work  with  renewed  enthusiasm.  The 
women-folk  will  appreciate  the  help, 
even  though  the  house  appears  much 
the  same,  to  the  masculine  eye,  after 
all  the  scrubbing,  taking  up  of  carpets, 
moving  of  furniture  and  dusting.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  well  to  turn  the  dust  over  each 
year.  It  gives  a  new'  set  of  microbes  a 
chance — nothing  like  helping  the  under 
dog.  The  horses  will  also  be  the  better 
of  a  few  days  of  rest  following  the 
steady  spring  grind. 

The  rain  has  stopped.  Sally  Rock  has 
left  her  daily  offering  on  the  red  and 
white  quilt  and  has  departed  barnward, 
loudly  telling  the  more  sedentary  fowls 
of  her  achievement.  We  should  be 
plowing  but  it  is  after  ten  o’clock — too 
late  to  get  the  team  ready  before  dinner. 
The  bed  is  as  inviting  as  ever. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  we  are  re¬ 
publishing  an  article,  '‘Wanted — More 
Talk,”  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  that  periodical.  While  it  is 
written  by  an  American  professor  and 
deals  more  with  conditions  in  the  United 
States  some  of  the  advice  given  might 
well  be  applied  to  our  Canadian  colleges. 

We  have  at  the  O.  A.  C.  a  splendid 
cafetaria.  By  the  addition  of  a  few 
more  comfortable  chairs,  “smokers” 
and  talks  could  easily  beccme  the  order 
of  the  day.  They  would  tend  to  give 
to  our  college  life  more  of  that  “atmos¬ 
phere”  which  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Globe,  intimates  is  lacking  in 
universities  on  this  side  of  the  A.  t’antic. 

A  weekly  get-together  could  profit¬ 
ably  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  num¬ 
erous  tea-dances.  We  feel  assured  that 
undergraduates  would  appreciate  the 


innovation  and  that  the  Faculty  would 
willingly  co-operate. 


The  Review  is  being  edited  during 
the  summer  months  from  the  farm. 
Distance  and  other  circumstances  will 
prevent  us  from  visiting  the  college, 
except  upon  rare  occasions.  Although 
we  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  arrangements  for  securing  all  the 
available  college  news  during  the  holi¬ 
days,  such  arrangements  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  changeable.  We  ask  that  our 
readers  be  lenient  in  their  criticisms  if 
the  magazine  lacks  during  the  sumrr/r 
some  of  the  college  news  which  shou’d  b" 
published. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Farmer’s 
Advocate  for  the  cuts  used  on  pages 
380,  381,  394  and  399. 
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AS  a  result  of  the  lengthened  and 
persistent  efforts  of  Secretary 
Trent  in  the  Bakers’  Technical 
School  question,  the  ten  days’  course 
in  “Baking  Technology”  opened  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  on  April 
16th,  with  a  fairly  representative  at¬ 
tendance  from  the  Province. 

The  morning  sessions  were  from  9  to 
12  o’clock  in  periods  of  an  hour  each, 
divided  amongst  Professors  Harcourt 
and  Jones,  of  the  College,  who  took  up 
chemistery  and  bacteriology  respec¬ 
tively.  The  other  lecturers  were  Dr. 
R.  E.  Lee,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  of  Chicago,  who  took  up  prac¬ 
tical  subjects,  such  as  fermentation, 
flour,  malt,  extracts  and  their  action 
upon  starch,  sugars  and  proteins  as  well 
as  with  practical  problems  of  the  bake 
shop. 

Professor  Harcourt ’s  subjects  were 
“Flour,  its  composition,  grades  and 
strength,”  ‘‘Shortenings,  varieties  and 
uses,”  “Malts,  what  it  is  and  how  it 
helps  in  some  kinds  of  flour,”  “Sugars, 
the  parts  they  play  in  making  bread,” 
“Salt,  and  its  function  in  doughs,” 
“Flour  Improvers  and  their  influence,” 
“Change  in  dough  during  the  making  of 
bread.” 

Professor  Jones  lectured  upon 


“Moulds,  growth  and  dissemination,” 
“Yeasts,”  “Bacteria,”  “Micro-organ¬ 
isms,”  “Rope,”  etc.  Demonstrations 
were  also  given  under  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Lee  took  up  what  is  termed, 
“Pannery  Fermentation,”  in  one  lec¬ 
ture,  and  “Yeast  and  Enzymes,”  in 
which  he  covered  the  manufacture  of 
yeast. 

Mr.  McKenzie  assisted  in  the  chemis¬ 
try  as  well  as  taking  charge  of  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Baking. 

The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tical  work  divided  into  four  groups  each 
day.  One  section  went  to  the  College 
Bakery  and  watched  the  practical  mak¬ 
ing  of  bread.  Single  loaf  bakings  illus¬ 
trated  the  influence  of  various  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  quality  of  bread.  Another 
section  worked  in  the  Chemical  Labora¬ 
tory  where  the  determination  of  mois¬ 
ture,  gluten  and  ash  as  a  basis  of  flour 
standards  was  demonstrated.  There 
were  also  chemical  examinations  of  the 
ingredients  in  making  bread.  Another 
section  went  to  the  Bacteriological 
Department  where  problems  with  yeast, 
etc.,  were  worked  out.  The  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  its  attention  to  examina¬ 
tion  of  materials  and  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing  bread. 

Few  short  courses  aroused  so  much 
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interest  in  the  regular  student  body  as 
did  this  new  course.  The  men  roomed 
in  Residence,  and  wore  white  uniforms 
which  gave  them  a  ghostly  look  in  dim 
corridors;  they  smoked  in  the  postoffice 
in  cheerful  ignorance  of  college  rules; 
they  ate  in  the  dining  hall  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  flirt  with  the  maids — even,  it  is 
whispered,  with  one  of  our  dietitians. 
(No,  we  won’t  tell  which  one!)  And 
one  of  them  quite  innocently  mistook 
Mr.  Porter  for  the  President. 

But  the  cause  of  greatest  interest, 
was  this:  That  their  experimental 
buns  and  fancy  breads  were  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  regular  dining  hall  menu, 
and  that  those  buns  and  breads  were 
eminently  eatable.  For  this  they  were 


taken  at  once  into  fellowship,  not  as 
short-coursers,  but  as  freshmen.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  old  custom,  all  their  beds 
were  dumped  in  the  wee  small  hours  of 
their  first  night  in  college.  According 
to  another  old  custom,  they  were  warned 
of  the  dire  penalties  consequent  upon 
the  wearing  of  certain  forbidden  rai¬ 
ment.  These  may  seem  strange  ways 
of  welcome;  but  so  it  is  we  welcome 

freshmen  here,  and  the  apparent  rough¬ 
ness  of  reception  was  in  reality  but  an 
indication  of  the  warmth  of  our  good 
feeling.  We  do  not  waste  such  wel¬ 
comes  upon  ordinary  short  courses. 

The  road  to  a  man’s  heart  (yes,  even 
a  senior’s)  has  not  changed. 


My  Kmgdlom  for  a  Horsd 


“Blimme  if  you  blokes  h’ain’t  the 
sloppiest,  rawest  bunch  of  recroots  wot 
was  ever  gathered  in  one  bloomin’  ploice. 
I  cawn’t  see  wot  this  ’ere  country  is  a’ 
thinkin’  of  when  they  h 'allows  the  loikes 
of  you  to  join  h’up.  Well  yere  ’ere,  and 
h’its  up  to  me  to  try  and  knock  you 
h’into  shoipe.  Stand  steady  you  blight¬ 
ers  stand  steady-y-y!” 

“Now,  listen  'ere  you  men  the — ’ullo 
what’s  a’goin'  on? — You  tall  one.  Yes 
you — if  the  blinkin’  'orse  wants  to  stand 
on  yer  foot — let  ’im.” 

“As  I  was  a’  sayin’,  I’m  ’ere  to  learn 
you  blokes  ’ow  to  ride.  H’on  the  com¬ 
mand  ‘Prepare  to  mount,’  I  wants  to 
see  each  man  right  about  face,  place  ’is 
left  foot  in  the  near  stirrup,  grawsp  the 
reins  with  his  left  ’and  and  place  the 
right  ’and  on  the  saddle.  Like  so.  Pre¬ 
pare  to  mount  — one — one — two!  See?’’ 

"Riding  school  atten — wait  for  h’it, 
blawst  h’it  wait  for  h'it!’’ 


“Riding-School!  Atten-shun !’’ 

“Riding-School!  Prepare-to  mount!’’ 

“Look  ’ere  you  tall  fellow — take  that 
right  foot  out  of  that  stirrup.  You’re 
not  a’  climbin’  a  blinkin’  step-ladder. 
Sharp  now.  Blimme!  Stand -steady-y- 

f  >  * 

ey-y-y-y! 

“Listen  'ere  all  of  you.  In  all  my 
thirty-two  year’s  h ’experience  I  never 
saw  the  beat.  Cawn’t  you  h ’under¬ 
stand  h’English?  I  plainly  said  ‘place 
the  left  foot  in  the  right  stirrup.’ 

“Prepare-to  mount!  Not  ’arf  bad!” 

“Now  on  the  word  ‘mount’  I  wants 
to  see  each  man  vault  lightly  h’into  the 
saddle.  At  the  same  time  grawsp  the 
reins  firmly  h’in  the  left  ’and  and  feel 
for  the  off  stirrup  with  the  right  foot.’’ 

“Like  so — mount! — one — one — two.’’ 

“Riding  school —  Mount!” 

“Gor’  blimme!  Praise  be  we’ve  got 
a  navy!  I  said  vault  lightly.  This  ’ere 
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ain’t  no  feather  bed.  Well  strike  me 
pink,  if  the  tall  bloke  ain’t  on  back¬ 
wards.” 

“Ere  get  on  that  ’orse!  ’Oo  in  ’ell 
told  you  to  dismount?  What’s  your 
name  and  number?” 


“Thirty-three,  fifty-four,  thirty-five, 
McSwat,  H.  S.,  sir.” 

“Well  listen  ’ere,  McSwat  H.  S.,  toike 
the  dumb  h’animal  to  the  blawsted 
stable  and  go  h’and  ’ide  yer  bloomin’ 


Tk@ 


At  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Sunday  evening,  May  13th,  the 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of 
Macdonald  Institute  and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  attended  in  a  body, 
where  they  listened  to  the  annual  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Abra¬ 
ham.  This  is  third  year  in  succession 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  has  minis¬ 
tered  spiritual  and  practical  advice  to 
“students  on  the  hill”  before  their  final 
plunge  into  the  world’s  activities.  Be¬ 
fore  delving  into  the  sermon  proper  he 
congratulated  the  students  present, 
more  than  200  strong,  on  their  attaining 
the  final  year  and  dwelt  a  little  while  on 
the  academic  value  of  such  a  course. 
He  implored  that  each  student  should 
ever  continue  to  be  a  student  and  utilize 
the  college  course  as  a  foundation  for 
greater  intellectual  structures. 

Taking  for  his  text  the  2nd  Book  of 
Samuel,  10:12 — “Be  of  good  courage 
and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people, 
and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  the 
Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  good.”  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  gave  the  students 
some  sound  and  encouraging  advice; 


courage,  truth,  service  and  faith  being 
the  four  special  phases  emphasized. 

The  musical  service  was  especially 
good  and  appropriate,  the  central  idea 
of  “courage”  running  through  the 
hymns,  anthem,  solo  and  college  quar¬ 
tette.  Brackett’s,  “Hear,  O  Lord,” 
was  well  rendered  by  the  choir.  During 
the  offertory  Mr.  Frank  Guild,  who  has 
been  studying  at  New  York  for  some 
time  past,  sang  “Put  on  thy  Strength,” 
with  a  rich  and  full  baritone  voice.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  Col¬ 
lege  quartette, — Evans,  Moore,  Miller, 
and  Ward — sang  an  appropriate  num¬ 
ber  “Be  Strong.”  Fortunately  for  the 
composure  of  the  student  body,  Mr. 
Evans  did  not  roll  his  eyes  towards 
Mr.  Ward  during  the  number  or  we 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  reminded 
of  a  “Poh  little,  black  little  la^mb,” 
sung  by  the  quartette  on  previous  but 
different  occasions.  Like  Mark  Twain, 
Evvy,  once  a  humorist  always  a  humor¬ 
ist,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  being 
taken  seriously,  even  at  a  Baccalaureate 
Service. 


! 


There  is  always  something  inspiring 
about  men  or  groups  of  men  who  are 
larger  physically  or  numerically  than 
their  fellows.  So  it  was  with  ’23.  We, 
of  ’24,  were  inspired,  (with  awe  per¬ 


haps)  when  we  entered  our  first  year 
and  heard  rumours  about  the  size  of 
our  official  welcomers.  Those  crowded 
days  before  and  during  initiation  will 
always  be  recalled  with  pleasure.  They 
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gave  us  our  first  introduction  to  the 
“Pep  of  ’23.”  Alas,  that  such  a  good 
old  custom  has  passed! 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  largest 
graduating  year  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  but  writing  a  eulogy 
is  not  ovr  purpose.  The  spirit  of 
'23  about  to  be  scattered  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world,  will  carry  the 
individual  members  of  the  year  far 
on  the  road  to  success.  The  grad¬ 
uating  class  will  be  missed  from 
the  college  in  every  line  of  student  en¬ 


deavour.  A  year,  however  large  or 
small,  cannot  help  but  contain  men  who 
are  students,  athletes,  musicians,  speak¬ 
ers  and  good  fellows.  ’23  has  helped  ma¬ 
terially  the  cause  of  undergraduates  at 
the  college,  in  increasing  the  scope  of 

student  government,  in  keeping  up  the 
good  name  of  the  college  on  the  field  of 
sport  and  in  the  cloistered  hall.  We 
wish  luck  and  success  to  every  member 
of  the  year.  Join  with  us  ’25  and  ’26  in 
a  good  old  resounding  Alleribo! 


Jack  as  a  Real  Dirt  Farmer  on  the  Farm  of  Ed.  Atkins,  Leamington,  Ontario. 
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CnplOWARDS  five  o’clock  on  a  warm 
showery  day  about  the  middle  of 
May,  John,  the  summer  farmer 
and  winter  student,  sat  on  his  plow, 
admiring  the  straight  black  furrows, 
while  “resting  his  weary  team.” 

“At  any  rate,”  he  smiled  to  himself, 
“I  didn’t  learn  that  at  the  O.  A.  C.” 

Presently  his  younger  brother  left 
the  strawberry  patch  he  was  hoeing  and 
leaned  on  the  fence  near  the  plowman. 

“Going  to  the  practice,  to-night?”  he 
asked  expectantly.  For  several  years 
John  had  been  left-fielder  on  the  local 
team  at  Littletown.  The  Y.  B.  had  not 
yet  graduated  from  the  Corners  team 
and  had  an  unexpressed  admiration  for 
his  older  brother’s  baseball  prowess. 

“No,”  replied  John,  looking  up. 
“I’m  not  going  to  play  this  year.” 

“What!”  The  Y.  B.  was  dumbfound¬ 
ed.  “You’ve  got  your  old  place  on  the 
team  and  the  fellers  are  expecting  you. 
Besides  they’ve  just  bought  new  suits — 
green  and  white.”  His  voice  trailed  off 
into  a  dreamy  whisper.  To  be  clad  in 
such  splendour  was  to  realize  a  cherished 
ambition. 

“Can’t  help  it,”  said  John,  “I’m  too 
busy.” 

“You’re  busy  all  right.  But  how 
about  taking  ‘time  to  play  a  little 
game,’  as  that  poem  in  the  Review 
said.  You’ll  be  an  old  hermit  the  first 


thing  you  know.”  The  Y.  B.  seldom 
waxed  poetical,  but  to  him  the  occasion 
demanded  something  out  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary. 

“I  have  plenty  of  games  at  college.” 
John  had  won  his  O.  “Why  don’t  you 
go  up  and  try  for  the  team.  You  can 
field  and  bat  as  well  as  I  can.” 

“Humph,”  said  the  Y.  B.  disparaging¬ 
ly,  “guess  I’d  need  to  practice  some. 
Anyway  what  would  I  tell  the  fellers?” 

John  took  the  indirect  compliment 
with  a  grin. 

“Tell  them  I’m  going  to  delve  into 
the  realm  of  the  intellect.”  He  was 
thinking  of  his  thesis.  As  yet  he  had 
only  the  carefully  worded  subject. 

“Better  go,”  he  continued,  “I’ll  do 
the  milking.” 

The  Y.  B.  said  nothing  further.  After 
a  few  self-conscious  kicks  at  the  fence 
he  turned  and  walked  back  to  his  work 
at  the  berry  patch. 

But  after  supper  he  changed  his 
clothes,  jumped  on  his  bike  and  headed 
for  Littletown.  One  of  those  green  and 
white  suits  would  be  his  or  he  would 
know  the  reason  why. 

Since  the  war  baseball  and  other 
sports  have  been  revived  in  the  country 
with  all  their  pre-war  vigour.  There  are 
few  rooters  at  the  games  in  the  back 
pastures,  unless  an  occasional  farmer 
walks  over  after  the  chores  are  done  to 
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see  the  boy  play.  While  the  games  may 
lack  the  fine  technique  of  sport  played 
on  skinned  diamonds  they  make  up  in 
enthusiasm.  Canada  gains  more  from 
such  contests  than  from  all  the  games 
played  before  thousands  of  excited  but 


non-participating  fans.  The  greatest 
benefit  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
country  ensues  when  everyone  gets  out 
and  plays.  “Athletics  for  All”  should  be 
more  than  a  college  slogan.  It  should 
be  national. 


TRd  Broader  VI®w  ©iF  PRyskaU 


The  broad  field  of  physical  education 
seems  to  be  leaning  toward  athletic 
training  on  one  hand  and  health  educa- 
cation  on  the  other.  This  is  naturally 
creating  a  demand  for  teachers  whose 
training  has  been  broad  and  general, 
and  coaches  who  have  specialized  in 
athletics. 

We  are  ever  progressing  and  because 
the  pioneers  in  physical  education  were 
of  Swedish  or  German  origin,  is  no  crit¬ 
erion  that  we  in  America  to-day  should 
adopt  either  system  as  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  progress  has  been  due 
largely  to  certain  physiological  and  edu¬ 
cational  principles  that  have  stood  the 
test  for  generations  and  should  always 
predominate  in  a  rational  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program.  We  should  never  allow 
any  one  phase  of  the  science  to  become 
a  fad  and  displace  the  solid  principles 
upon  which  our  profession  stands. 

We  have  “athletic  enthusiasts"  who 
claim  all  the  good  things  for  athletic 
training;  the  “recreation”  supporter  who 


says,  “free  play  at  all  times  will  solve 
our  problem.”  The  “posture  crank” 
who  everlastingly  corrects  our  sitting, 
standing  and  walking  faults.  True,  we 
need  all  of  these  good  things,  but  after 
all  it’s  only  the  duty  of  a  well  grounded 
teacher  of  physical  education  to  in¬ 
clude  these  many  “good  things”  in  a 
regular  physical  training  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  give 
sufficient  training  in  the  general  field 
of  physical  education  to  acquaint  those 
unversed  in  the  many  phases  of  physical 
activity  rather  than  select  some  one 
phase  and  became  so  narrowed  as  to 
actually  believe  it  should  displace  the 
broader  view  of  physical  education. 
The  best  part  of  any  athletic  or  gymnas¬ 
tic  equipment  is  a  good  teacher,  and  a 
good  teacher,  to-day  is  one  who  views 
the  broader  side  of  physical  education, 
one  who  can  back  well  planned  lessons 
with  physiological  facts  and  educational 
purposes. — Chas.  J.  Prodhaska,  B.S.. 
M.D.,  Temple  University,  in  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Athletics. 


So  long  as  the  poor  man  hath  to  sell, 
rich  men  bring  out  none,  but  rather 
buy  up  that  which  the  poor  bring 
under  pretense  of  seed  corn  or  alteration 
of  grain,  although  they  bring  none  of 
their  own,  because  one  wheat  often 
sown  without  change  of  seed  will  soon 
decay  and  be  converted  into  darnel. 

—  Holinshed's  Chronicles ,  1577. 


The  improvement  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  for  two  ends;  first,  for  our  own 
increase  of  knowledge;  secondly,  to 
enable  us  to  deliver  and  make  out  that 
knowledge  to  others. 

— Locke. 


A  straight  furrow  hides  many  a  fault. 
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E.  Eaton  Paterson,  ’88,  and  Miss  “Frank”  Hemming,  ’22,  taken  at  “Glen  Ames,”  Colbrook,  N.  S.  Frank  is 

the  “Manageress”  and  looks  the  part. 


App©mtai<m{t 


03 — Mr.  L.  H.  Newman,  B.S.A., 
who  for  the  last  eighteen  years  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Seed  Growers’  Association,  was  on 
February  first  of  this  year  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Dominion  Cerealist.  He 
accepted  the  position  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  be  responsible 
also  for  supervising  the  registration 
service  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’ 
Association  until  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Association  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  office. 

Mr.  N  ewman  is  generally  regarded  as 


being  particularly  well  qualified  for  the 
position  of  Dominion  Cerealist,  and  his 
promotion  is  considered  a  fitting  reward 
for  long  and  able  service  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  unique  system  in  Canada 
which  has  for  its  object  the  production 
and  distribution  of  registered  seed  that 
is  true  to  a  variety  which  is  known  to 
be  superior  and  of  the  best  available 
general  quality. 

T4 — Mr.  P.  Stewart,  B.S.A.,  was 
elected  by  the  executive  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  replace  Mr.  Newman  for  the 
balance  of  the  association  year.  Mr. 
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Stewart  was  born  at  Wick,  Scotland, 
but  becanje  a  Canadian  in  his  tender 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience 
and  is  probably  best  known  because  of 
his  organizing  ability.  Mr.  Stewart 
had  much  to  do  with  the  early  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  seed  growing 
industry  in  the  Rainy  River  District. 
After  returning  from  overseas  military 
service  he  occupied  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  staff  of  the  Soldier  Settle¬ 
ment  Board.  At  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  Canadian  Seed 
Growers’  Association  he  was  engaged  in 
special  temporary  work  on  the  inspec¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Seed  Branch. 


Marriages 

T2 — Weir- Allan.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Meaford,  Ontario,  on  January 
20,  of  Sara  Allan  and  Ernest  A.  Weir. 

'20 — Anderson-Peal.  The  marriage 
took  place  quietly  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Peal,  25  Robinson  Ave., 
Toronto,  of  their  only  daughter,  Henri¬ 
etta  Louise,  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  S.  Ander¬ 
son,  B.S.A. 

“Nat,”  was  a  member  of  T7  and  ’20, 
and  was  a  well-known  athlete  while  at 
college.  He  is  at  present  attending 
Knox  College,  Toronto,  and  will  shortly 
take  over  a  pastorate  at  Driver,  Sask., 
where  they  will  make  their  residence. 

'24 — Doering-Knight.  In  St.  An¬ 
drew's  Presbyterian  Church,  during  the 
latter  part  of  April,  the  marriage  took 
place  of  Norma  Ellis,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Knight,  Guelph, 
to  Lawrence  H.  Doering,  of  Capetown, 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doering  will  reside  in 
Ottawa. 

Doering  took  his  associate  with  ’24. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from 
your  old  Year! 


17 — Hearle.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric 
Hearle,  at  Banff,  Alberta,  on  April 
14th,  a  daughter. 

Eric  graduated  with  T7  and  is  now 
Entomologist  in  charge  of  Mosquito 
Control,  Banff,  Alberta. 

T7 — Sproule.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Sproule,  O.  A.  C.,  on  May  11th,  a  son 

17 — Smith.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don  L.  Smith,  Toronto,  during  April, 
1923,  a  son. 

’21 — Stock.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred. 
Stock,  Tavistock,  Ontario,  April  19,  a 
daughter. 

How  about  calling  her  “Tavie,”  Fred? 


'09 — Norman  Foster  died  on  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  Prior 
to  his  death  Mr.  Foster  had  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  fruit  farming  at  St.  Catharines, 


'll — Harold  W.  F.  Newfall  is  sales 
manager  of  the  Chester  Dairy  Supply 
Company,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

To — Reginald  K.  Stratford  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  student  at  LTnstitute  de  Chimie, 
67  Rue  Pasteur,  Lyons,  France. 

T8 — George  E.  DeLong  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  La- 
combe,  Alberta. 

’IS — E.  S.  Snyder  who  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  with  the  Poultry 
Department,  O.  A.  C.,  has  resigned 
He  is  considering  going  back  to  the 
land. 

’21 — “Doc”  and  Mrs.  Shutt,  of  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  Bac¬ 
teriological  Department,  are  visiting 
in  the  east  for  the  summer. 

(Continued  on  page  ix.) 
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Who  will  work  out  the  Life  History  of  this 
Summer  Outbreak? 


The  Economic  Farmer . 

I  employ  my  own  capital,  labour  and 
land, 

I  acknowledge  no  man  as  my  boss, 
My  work  may  be  marginal  but  it’s  my 
own , 

I  account  for  my  profit  and  loss. 

My  rewards  may  be  taken  by  fat  pro¬ 
fiteers, 

But  the  day  of  their  downfall  is  nigh, 
For  the  farmer  can  see  now  as  never  be¬ 
fore 

That  the  loafer  must  labour  or  die. 

I  can  envy  no  man  with  his  white-col¬ 
lared  job, 

Yet  my  hours  are  long,  Raver, 

I  react  to  the  Law  of  Diminished  Re¬ 
turns, 

But  I’m  still  my  own  Entrepreneur. 

When  Pigs  Was  Pigs 

Without  a  doubt  it’s  very  plain  that 
little  pigs  are  fond  of  grain.  They  like 
to  fill  themselves  and  sleep  till  they’re 


so  fat  they  cannot  creep.  And  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  days  before  folks 
got  this  bacon  craze  we  didn’t  need  new¬ 
fangled  rigs  for  feeding  vitamines  to 
pigs.  We  only  fed  them  corn  and  whey 
and  let  them  fatten  till  the  day  they 
went  to  market  sleek  and  round  and 
didn’t  squeal  nor  make  a  sound.  The 
price  we  got  was  kind  of  low  but  then 
we  simply  let  them  grow.  By  Gosh,  we 
didn’t  have  to  care  if  they  were  round 
or  they  were  square.  These  British 
buyers  make  me  laugh,  with  wanting 
pork  just  half  in  half,  a  streak  of  fat, 
a  streak  of  lean,  as  finicky  as  any  queen. 
Now  pork  that’s  tender,  juicy,  nice, 
that  slips  down  just  like  melted  ice,  is 
not  a  dish  that’s  hard  to  eat,  By  gum!  it 
is  a  monarch’s  treat.  When  folks  will  live 
within  their  means  on  good  old  whole¬ 
some  pork  and  beans,  the  world  will  be 
more  satisfied  and  Leagues  of  Nations 
ratified. — Agricultural  Alf. 


Waiting 

First  Englishman — “Charley,  did  you 
hear  that  joke  about  the  Egyptian  guide 
who  showed  some  tourists  two  skulls 
of  Cleopatra — one  as  a  girl  and  one  as  a 
woman?” 

Second  ditto — “No;  let’s  hear  it.” 


When  trains  first  came  in,  runs  a  re¬ 
cent  note  in  a  magazine,  a  law  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  prohibit  their  going  faster 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour,  or  people 
would  be  crazed  by  the  speed. 

The  law  was  killed,  but  the  prophe¬ 
sied  result  seems  to  have  come  about. 


Vlll. 
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Wait  and  Hope 

‘'This  is  a  swell  pudding,”  said  the 
Epicure,  eyeing  the  dessert. 

“Wait  till  we’ve  swollen”  replied  the 
Pessimist. 


Not  Full . 

“Why  do  people  call  a  half  rackful  of 
hay  a  jag?” 

“Because,”  replied  Moonshine  Bill 
“it  is  only  half-loaded.” 

What  do  the  Fourth  Year  Dairy  Op¬ 
tion  think  of  the  art  of  giving  testi¬ 
monials? 

A  real  exam.,  we  hear. 


Only  Fair 

Heggie  says  that  tune,  “Three  o’Clock 
in  the  Morning,”  haunts  him. 

Why  shouldn’t  it?  He  murdered  it. 

For  The  English  Department 

To  all  persons  who  have  been  troubled 
by  the  orthography  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  we  recommend  these  ‘Medita¬ 
tions  by  a  Teacher  of  English.’ 

Deer  reed  errs  awl,  eye  mussed  add  mit 
As  ewe  star  tin  too  rede, 

Yule  beak  white  prone  tooth  ink  this 
tough 

Is  bawled  err  dash  inn  deed! 

Butt  tiff  yule  purse  sea  veer,  an  on 
Your  led  tomb  edit  eight 
On  how  withal  pro  pry  yet  tea 
Hours  peach  eye  mew  till  late. 

Yule  knead  two  reed  buy  era  lot, 

With  grate  sell  heir  writ  tea, 

Four  inn  these  sill  a  bulls  you’re  I 
Knows  cents  at  awl  will  sea. 

Joust  two  addict  shun  airy  go, 

Ream  ark  how  men  knee  thymes 
Thee  wrong  were  din  thee  write  one’s 
plaice 

Still  fits  thee  scents  and  rimes. 


Then  ell  oak  went  lea,  eyes  us  pecked, 
Wood  yew  fill  ah  sew  fies, 

About  thee  lamb  men  table  weigh 
That  true  thin  falls  hood  lyes. 

Owes  train  gin  deed,  weir  well  a  wear, 
Hour  mother  tongue  mussed  bee, 

Butt  ten  knee  weigh,  weal  of  it  well, 
Despite  it’s  odd  it  tea! 

Ivy  Kellerman  Reed  in  “The  Atlantic 
Monthly.” 


None  of  Those  Scientific  Names 

Prof. — “Ah,  you  were  in  the  football 
game  Saturday.” 

Dub— “Yes,  sir.” 

Prof. — “And  you  got  hurt  in  the  fra- 

y  y 

cas. 

Dub. — “No,  sir,  I  got  hurt  in  the 
shoulder.” — Petrel. 


When  Eyes  Count 

Macite — “When  I  was  coming  down 
the  hill  the  other  day  the  conductor 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  handn’t  paid  my 
fare.” 

College — “What  did  you  do?” 

Macite — “I  looked  as  if  I  had.” 


Not  Malthusian 

“My  first  child,”  said  the  professor 
in  mathematics,  “was  a  boy.  Then 
there  were  twins,  then  triplets.  That 
relieved  my  mind.” 

“It  did?” 

“Yes.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  a 
case  of  geometric  progression.” 


“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  as  happy  as 
a  lark?”  fj 

“Naw.  Think  of  the  time  they  have 
to  get  up.” 


When  duty  is  plain  it  sometimes 
makes  the  other  course  seem  all  the 
more  attractive. 
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JJHIsoini 

Chocolate  Bars 


are  the  handy  candy. 
Easy  to  buy,  easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  eat. 
Biggest  value  for  your 
money — a  variety  to 
rr  £ t'l  nr  j  please  every  taste. 

1  ry  one  ot  1  hese  1  o-day.  ^  J 

There  are  42  Delightful  j  .  .  7 vr  •»  » 

Kinds  of  Neilson’s  Bars.  -*W.9l«yr  Otl  IS (ZllSOtl  S 


Ahimm 

(Continued  from  Page  410) 


’21 — G.  A.  Williams,  of  the  Dairy 
Extension,  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Indiana,  expects  to  visit  the  col¬ 
lege  in  July. 

’22 — The  addresses  of  the  following 
’22  graduates  has  recently  been  received ; 
John  G.  Davidson,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Kempt- 
ville,  Ontario,  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Poultry  Branch;  P.  M. 
Dewan,  Kemptville  Agricultural  School ; 
Alphonse  G.  S.  du  Toit,  Ryssel,  Mel¬ 
bourne  Road,  Kenilworth  C.  P.,  South 
Africa;  Robert  L.  Hastings,  Tyce  Siding, 
Vancouver,  B.C.;  Kenneth  MacArthur, 
17  Piccadilly  Street,  London,  Ontario. 

’22 — A.  S.  Hammersly  and  Tom  Arm¬ 
strong  are  attending  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Saskatoon. 

’22 — F.  W.  Hamilton  has  purchased 
an  A1  farm  near  Ingersoll.  Going  after 
the  dairy  cows  with  the  old  flying  tackle? 

’22 — M.  L.  Hancock,  is  at  present 
taking  special  wiork  at  Washington,  D. 


C.  He  expects  to  sail  for  China  during 
the  late  summer  and  will  take  up  work 
in  Horticulture  at  Nanking  University. 
His  present  address  is  705  Newton  St., 
S.  W.  Washington,  D.C. 

’22 — W.  “Chipo”  Bernal  is  farming 
in  Colombia,  address,  call  72,  No.  43, 
Bogoto,  Republic  of  Colombia,  S.  A. 

'22 — “Ted,”  E.  E.  Wildman  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  selling  Fords  at  Newmarket.  Don’t 
let  them  jolt  off  the  old  boot,  Ted. 

’22 — Alex.  Cockburn  is  now  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Essex,  On¬ 
tario. 

’22 — L.  “Hank”  Claus  is  at  present 
working  for  a  steel  corporation  in 
Buffalo.  He  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  of  his  college  friends,  122 
Eaton  Street,  Buffalo,  will  find  him. 

’22 — F.  C.  Wasson,  has  returned  to 
Lanigan,  Sask.,  from  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  where  he  took  a  course  during  the 
winter.  (Continued  on  page  xv) 
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\ou  May  Now  Obtain- 

Dependable 

DELCO -LIGHT 

Easier  Than  Ever  Before 

Delco  Light — the  modern  electric  light  and  power 
plant — the  greatest  labor-saving  convenience  you  can 
have — may  now  be  obtained  easier  than  ever  before. 


Delco-Light  plants  are  low  in  price. 
They  can  be  bought  for  a  very  nominal 
down  payment — and  on  such  easy  terms 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  every  farm  home 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Delco-Light. 

Think  of  it!  Electricity  to  flood  the 
buildings  with  light — wherever  light  is 
needed.  Clean,  safe  light  at  the  touch  of 
a  button.  Ever  ready,  dependable  power 
to  dispatch  quickly  necessary  but  time- 
was'ting  jobs  for  both  the  men  and  women 
folk;  pumping  water,  grinding,  pulping, 
washing,  ironing,  separating  and  others. 
Power  which  pays  for  itself  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  obtained  by  the  labor  and  time 
it  saves. 

Delco-Light  is  a  General  Motors  pro¬ 
duct  and  thoroughly  dependable — econo¬ 
mical  of  fuel — requiring  little  attention. 
Made  in  25  styles  and  sizes — assuring  one 
which  will  fill  your  need  exactly  and  econ¬ 
omically.  Let  our  nearest  distributor  ex¬ 
plain  the  ease  with  which  you  may  install 
a  Delco-Light  plant  right  now.  Or  write 
us  for  detailed  literature  and  testimonials. 

Delco-Light  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS  LTD. 

173  King  St.  East,  Toronto 
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Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


Chick  Food,  I  More  Eggs  ]  Laying  Mash 

Growing  Mash,  and  I  Fattening  Mash, 

Scratch  Food,  |  Better  Birds,  |  Pigeon  Food, 


WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


Al^mm 

(Continued  from  page  ix) 


’22 — A.  E.  Springstead  is  taking  over 
the  Agricultural  office  at  Morrisburg. 

Rumours  Confirmed 

'24 — The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Miss  Nancy  New,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  B.  New,  of  the  Farm, 
Little  Hampton,  Eversham,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Barnsley, sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Barnsley,  Birming¬ 
ham,  England. 

Congratulations  '‘Pop.”  How  about 
coming  back  to  college  again? 


COLLEGE  NEWS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Neilson  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  is  now  at  Ames  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  for  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree. 


Mr.  A.  C.  McLean,  of  the  English 
Department,  is  taking  special  work  this 
summer  at  Toronto  and  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versities. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  John  Evans  left  re¬ 
cently  for  a  visit  to  the  Old  Country. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Tomlinson,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture,  left  on  May  17, 
for  a  visit  to  England.  He  expects  to 
return  early  in  August. 

Mr.  Oswald  McConkey,  of  the  Field 
Husbandry  Department,  spent  a  week 
in  Ohio  recently,  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  latest  methods  employed 
in  the  breeding  of  grasses  and  clovers. 
As  a  result  of  his  trip  some  especially 
valuable  varieties  of  timothy  were  se¬ 
cured  and  will  be  tried  out  upon  the 
plots  for  suitability  to  Ontario  condi¬ 
tions. 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 

Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 
These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 

Cork 

Brick  Floors 

Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
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VOU  will  want  to  see  how  the  College,  “Mac.  Hall,”  the  Rink  and 
A  other  familiar  institutions  are  featured  in 

GOD’S  GREEN  COUNTRY 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 

See  too,  how  Miss  Chapman  sets  to  work  in  her  “Green  Country” 
the  very  principles  you  are  working  with  daily.  The  author  is  a  graduate 
of  the  farm  as  well  as  of  Macdonald  Hall  and  knows  what  she  writes  about. 

PRICE,  $2.00 

The  Ryerson  Press 

Publishers  -  -  Toronto 
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the  daylight  print  shop 


'"THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  PRINTING. 
A  Catalogues,  Advertising  Booklets  and 
Circulars,  Commercial  and  Society  Stationery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


HAYDEN  PRESS,  Limited 

(Formerly  Advertiser  Job  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Comer  York  and  Wellington  Sts. 

London  Phones  247-248  Ontario 
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RESULTS  vs.  PRICE 

If  you  were  buying  cream  to  convert  into  butter  for  competition  at  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition,  would  you  take  a  chance  on  cream  of  doubtful  quality  ? 

The  wise  answer  obviously  is — no! 

Yet  an  added  point  in  the  quality  of  your  annual  output  so  easily  obtainable 
by  the  sweet,  wholesome,  safe,  sanitary  cleanliness  which 


Indian  in  Circle 


provides  is  a  much  more  profitable  factor  than  any  victory  in  a  prize-winning  contest. 

For  twenty  years  Wyandotte  Dairyman’s  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  has  rendered  a 
cleaning  service  to  the  Dairy  industry  which  has  established  the  name  “Wyandotte” 

as  symbolical  of  scientific  dairy  sanitation,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
every  ounce  of  “Wyandotte’’  sold  in  the  twenty  years  has  produced 
a  cleanliness  as  dependable  and  uniform  as  it  is  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical. 

Order  from  your  supply  house. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

in  every  Package  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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barleys  have  no  physiological  limita¬ 
tions  when  compared  with  standard 
rough  awned  varieties.” 

Breed  Smooth  Awned  Varieties 

It  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  the 
beard  hinders  the  yielding  abilities  of 
barley,  especially  in  humid  regions, 
and  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  disagree¬ 
ableness  of  the  handling  of  barley  we 
must  not  look  for  the  solution  in  the 
breeding  of  awnless  varieties.  Since 
the  smooth  awned  types  appear  to 
function  in  transpiration  as  well  as  the 
rough  awned  varieties  and  that  the 
smooth  awns  in  no  way  are  troublesome, 
then  it  is  logical  that  the  plant  breeder 
should  bend  his  energies  towards  the 
production  of  high-yielding  smooth- 
awned  varieties. 

Smooth-Awxed  Varieties 

Smooth-awned  types  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  early  as  1882.  Ever  since 
1909,  the  Office  of  the  Cereal  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  production  of  high- 
yielding  smooth-awned  varieties  and 
have  done  some  extensive  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  So  far,  no  outstanding 
varieties  have  yet  been  distributed  but 
the  work  is  very  encouraging. 

Lion  x  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  Cross 

There  have  been  no  smooth-awned 
varieties  of  barley  grown  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  up  to  1921.  In  that  year,  a  small 
sample  of  Lion  Barley,  a  smooth- 
awned,  short,  black  hulled  variety  was 
received.  A  cross  was  made  with  this 
barley  and  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  with 
the  object  in  view  of  obtaining  a  high- 


yielding  variety  of  barley  with  smooth 
awns.  About  six  hundred  seeds  of 
the  F.  1  generation  have  so  far  been 
obtained.  It  is  our  intention  to  use 
the  large  generation  and  the  back- 
cross  systems  in  this  project.  The 
large  generation  method,  which  is  the 
usual  method  of  cereal  breeding,  will 
involve  the  growing  of  large  populations 
of  this  cross  and  the  selecting  of  de¬ 
sirable  types  in  F.  2  and  succeeding 
generations  with  continual  selecting  of 
those  types  until  fixed  strains  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  back  cross  system,  which 
is  used  to  fix  desired  characteristics  in 
a  few  generations,  especially  in  live¬ 
stock,  will  involve  the  crossing  back  of 
the  hybrids  on  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  for 
four  or  five  generations  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  strains  of  smooth-awned 
barleys  with  as  high  a  percentage  of 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
No.  21  as  possible. 
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The  Whole  Life  Plan 

DESCRIPTION 

(1)  Premiums  constant  at  rates  quoted.  Policy 
payable  at  death. 

(2)  For  Accidental  Death  amount  payable  is 
doubled. 

(3)  If  Total  and  Permanent  Disability  occurs, 
premiums  cease  and  the  Company  pays  $20  a  month 
per  $1,000  of  insurance.  The  charge  for  inclusion‘of 
(2)  and  (3)  is  small. 

Sign . 

Age  Name 

. and  mail  to 

Address 

The  Ontario  Equitable  Life  and  Accident 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  -  Waterloo,  Ont. 

J.  W.  MATHER,  District  Manager,  23  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph. 


RATES  PER  $1,000 


Age  Premium 

20 . $13.55 

25 .  15.50 

30 .  18.00 

35 .  21.20 

40 .  25.35 

45 .  30.70 

50 .  37.80 

55 .  47.15 


High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 
and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Sep¬ 
arate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Head  Office,  Montreal 

Capital  $20,354,100  Reserve  $20,244,055 

Assets  $512,657,500 


Macdonald  Institute  and  O.  A.  C.  Staff  and  Students  are  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Bank’s  facilities  for  a  general  Banking 
Business.  730  Branches  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
London,  England:  Paris,  France:  Barcelona,  Spain:  and  New  York. 

Savings  Department  with  separate  room  for  Ladies. 


R.  L.  TORRANCE, 

Manager,  Guelph  Branch. 
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Jaquin,  Mme.  Ducel,  Felix  Crousse, 
Alice  de  Julvecourt,  Claude  Gellee,  etc., 
rather  than  the  mangificent  but  room- 
usurping  Festiva  maxima,  Mons.  Jules 
Elie  and  others  of  that  ilk.  We  shall 
consider  with  the  above  five  that  the 
small  garden  has  been  disposed  of  and 
consider  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  so  good 
ones  for  a  garden  of  fair  size  whose 
owner  has  to  have  low  or  medium- 
priced  varieties.  The  figures  following 
the  varieties  on  this  list  are  the  ratings 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Paeony 
Society  spoken  of  generally  as  “The 
Symposium.”  The  voting  was  upon  a 
scale  of  10,  and  9.9  was  the  highest  any 
paeony  received,  Le  Cygne  being  the 
only  one  to  come  so  near  absolute  per¬ 
fection.  Festiva  maxima  9.3,  Mons. 
Jules  Elie  9.2,  Mme.  Calot  8.1,  Felix 
Crousse  8.4,  Eugenie  Verdier  8.6,  Mons. 
Dupont  8.3,  Modeste  Guerin  7.8,  Mme. 
Emile  Galle  8.5,  Couronne  d'Or  8.1, 
Claire  Dubois  8.1,  Grandiflora  (Richard¬ 


son’s)  8.8,  Marie  Lemoine  8.5.  It  will 
be  observed  that  none  of  these  go  below 
8,  excepting  Modeste  Guerin  which  is 
7.8.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no 
fairly  cheap  paeony  of  this  colour 
which  has  any  higher  rating  and 
Modeste  Guerin  is  always  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  my  garden  that  I  think  it 
might  easily  have  been  given  8  at  least — 
it  is  very  much  the  shade  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  rose. 

For  an  artist  I  would  choose  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  though  the  artist  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  many  of  them  would  win  at 
Flower  Shows: — Duchesse  de  Nemour 
8.1,  Grandiflora  nivea  plena  8.1,  La 
Rosiere  8.3,  (or  Marie  Jaquin  8.3), 
Mme.  Carpentier,  Agnes  Mary  Kelway 
so-called,  Alice  de  Julvecourt  7.2,  Yic- 
toire  Modeste  5.8  (shocking  taste), 
Marguerite  Gerrard  8.4,  Adolphe  Rous¬ 
seau  8.5,  Lucrece  6.6,  and  if  they  are  in 
funds,  Alsace  Lorraine  8.8  and  Mme. 
Auguste  Dessert  8.6. 


